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The Eastern Fringe 


ITLER’S “ new order” is generally admitted to be 


the Nemesis that has overtaken a disordered 
Europe. While it is obvious that the new system is very 
much worse even than the anarchy it followed, most 
people are agreed that there can be no return to the Europe 
of the twenties and thirties. Hitler’s ““new order” is a 
sign and a portent as well as a disaster. People will sacri- 
fice some prosperity for stability ; many of the states, 
when run on the lines of untrammelled sovereignty, were 
not—and never could be—viable; there is no such thing 
as “national defence” for a small or an under-indus- 
tialised country; and, as a corollary, a large and highly 
industrialised state will inevitably occupy a predominant 
position for good or ill. The problem is how to reconcile 
these realities with the traditional rights and liberties 
of Europe. The reaction of the nations to the “new 
order” settles once and for all the query whether Hitler 
has solved the problem ; and, “ at sea,” the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister of this country 
have squarely faced the need for a solution. They have 
declared the principles: no territorial changes without 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples ; the right of 
the peoples to choose their rulers and the form of their 
tule; economic collaboration and the enjoyment by all 
tations, great and small, victor and vanquished, of access 
to the riches of the earth ; and the abandonment of force. 
It now remains, as stage by stage Nazi tyranny is 
destroyed, to translate these principles into plans of action. 
The solution is most discernible in the west. The 
nations of the “ western fringe *» have—with the exception 
of the Iberian peninsula—the same political traditions, a 
economic framework, world-wide interests and a 

aring tradition. Geographically, they are well-knit and 
could easily form part of a common defence scheme. The 
hited States, too, is part of the Atlantic world, and 
could conceivably be interested in some organisation 


of their political and economic life. Above all, Britain, 
as the most powerful industrial nation in this grouping, 
and thus its power centre, has shown itself capable of 
combining leadership with respect for national rights. 

The problem of Eastern Europe is far more formidable. 
It seems a long way off to a Britain that made only a 
very half-hearted attempt to keep its frontiers on the 
Rhine and treated Czechoslovakia as a distant land 
“about which we know very little.” Democratic states- 
manship will continue to depend upon “ what Jones will 
swallow,” not only immediately after the war but ten 
years later, when its terrors are forgotten. Will Jones 
swallow a frontier on the Vistula, the Bug or the San? 
The political realist says “No.” Certainly, the natural 
tendency of free countries to apathy in foreign affairs 
must condition foreign policy; and there are other diffi- 
culties—profound differences in social and political struc- 
ture, enormous geographical obstacles to common 
defence, different economic orientation. Nevertheless, it 
was Eastern Europe that finally brought Britain into this 
war, just as it was South-Eastern Europe that brought 
it into the last ; and it must not be forgotten that three 
of Britain’s specific war aims are already concerned with 
Eastern Europe: the restoration of Poland, the curbing of 
German strength, and the encouragement of European— 
including German—prosperity. 

The problem is more formidable in the east than in 
the west because Russia and not Britain—with or without 
the United States—is the power centre. Those who are 
most enamoured with the “ inevitability ” of Great Power 
domination see a solution in Russian leadership. But 
Russia has so far given little evidence that the fate of a 
state closely associated with her would be anything but 
absorption—absorption into an ideological framework 
quite incompatible with Europe’s traditional conception 
of freedom. “ Realism” must not be used to gloss over 
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the fact that the fate of the Baltic States is exactly what 
Britain is fighting to prevent. 

Again, the Russian economy—a centralised planned 
system of national autarky—is much nearer to Wehrwirt- 
schaft than to the type of co-operation between free 
economies which can perhaps be developed in the west. 
The difference between Nazi and Soviet planning in trade 
and production has been the verbal difference between 
Four Years and Five. Externally, the danger of Russian 
economic “leadership,” unless a radically new economic 
policy were to be adopted by the Soviets, would be an 
isolation of Eastern Europe from the markets and resources 
of the world as effective as their present attachment to 
German self-sufficiency. The peoples of Eastern Europe 
have the right to plenty as well as to order ; and Russian 
planning in its present-form would leave Eastern Europe, 
like Germany yesterday and German Europe to-day, in 
the position of being blockaded by its own policies. 
Internally, Russian leadership in the agrarian east of 
Europe would carry with it a programme of collectivisa- 
tion. It is not that Britain has any interest at all in pre- 
serving a system of feudal estates and landless peasantries. 
But neither can it be British policy to forward enforced 
collectivisation under autocratic and centralised control. In 
economics, or in politics, the aim of British policy must 
be to avoid the facile “ either-or ” of rival ideologies—and 
there are working models of a middle way in the land- 
holding and co-operative farming of Denmark or 
Croatia before the Teutonic deluge. 

The assumption of unlimited Russian leadership is not 
only incompatible in the long run with Britain’s pledges. 
It is inexpedient now. It throws doubt upon the honesty 
of British intentions and on the seriousness of Britain’s 
desire to build a better Europe after the war. It raises the 
question in a number of minds whether, if the issue is 
between German and Russian domination, the known 
evil is not preferable. Europe is struggling and hoping, 
not to exchange tyrannies, but to be free—a fact that was 
confirmed by the violent reaction in some quarters to 
the hint of Russian leadership which appeared in the 
Times. The Russians themselves are not so naive. 
The themes of their propaganda are freedom and self- 
determination ; and at least one broadcast from Moscow 
has assured the German people that they need have no 
fear of the bolshevisation of Germany when Hitler goes. 

Belief in the “inevitability” of Russian hegemony is 
a species of inverted Munichism. Isolation is isolation 
whether Germans or Russians are dominating Eastern 
Europe, and isolation is a policy which has brought Britain 
into two major wars, the United States into one and into 
the toils of another, in the course of thirty years. It is 
not as though the “either-or” of German or Russian 
leadership is absolute. From the Baltic to the Balkans 
runs a separate bloc of Slav peoples, with Turkey to the 
south and Scandinavia to the north. Can it be established 
as a common interest of Britain and Russia that this bloc 
shall be strong, independent and economically prosperous? 
Britain’s interest is obvious and a measure of direct 
economic contribution in the shape of credits and gifts 
would bring in ample returns if new, expanding markets 


Social 


VEN in wartime propaganda for a better post-war 

world there is little need to apologise for England. 
It is a fault in the most-heard and most-read reformers 
in this country that they seem unable to advocate social 
improvements without painting the present over-blackly ; 
and it comes a little oddly to hear American journalists 
putting the seal of their friendly approval upon England’s 
“ new ” determination to be “ democratic ” and set society 
to rights. On Monday next week an important book by 
Mr Seebohm Rowntree will be published about poverty 
and progress in York in the last forty years. It will indeed 
serve as a blue-print for fresh and urgent reforms in the 
social services; but its first lesson will be the dramatic 
changes for the better that have taken place in the condi- 
tions of the working classes in a single generation. 
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could be set up in Europe’s principal distressed area. 
Russia? It can at least be said that, while the last two 
years have thrown the gravest suspicions on Soviet Policy 
the direction of Soviet diplomacy over the stretch of 
twenty years from the Civil War to the German Pact js 
far from discouraging. 

After the first phase of diplomatic isolation and “ worlg 
revolution,” Russia made a strong effort to counter 
Hitlerism by gwinging over to the support of collective 
security and the “ popular front.” The territorial occupa- 
tions of the last two years, although they were naked 
aggression, accompanied by political and economic assim. 
lation, were primarily and cynically strategic in thei 
purpose ; and, if they prove anything, it is that Russia 
greatly gains by having a protective glacis of strong, 
friendly states. The policy pursued since June 22nd sug. 
gests a return to the earlier conception of collective 
security. The recognition of Czechoslovakia on July 18th, 
the Russo-Polish Pact of July 30th, and now the reasgur. 
ances to Ankara that Russia has no designs upon the 
Straits, respects Turkey’s integrity and is prepared to 
defend it, are signs of a new temper. M. Maisky has voiced 
his hope of a “firm and solid friendship” between 
Russia and Poland “when the time comes to build 
a new Europe after the war . . . . on the principle of the 
self-determination of nations.” More recently, M. Tolstoi 
spoke to the representatives of the Slav nations gathered 
together in Moscow in terms of “ equal partnership.” 

The test of Russia’s sincerity towards an independent 
East European bloc will undoubtedly be Finland. Whether 
Finland would have actively co-operated with Germany if 
Russia had not first attacked her is certainly open to 
doubt. Now Finland is officially the enemy of both Russia 
and Britain. Yet if any state had proved its ability to exist 
independently as a civilized community and to develop 
its national economy, it is Finland. 

On the ideological front, it should be possible for Britain 
to urge the Soviets to stabilise their propaganda at least 
in its popular front form. There is a lie in the heart ofa 
diplomacy which, while professing to accept the integrity, 
prosperity and independence of its neighbours, is never- 
theless engaged upon an underground campaign to sap and 
split them. The antics of the Communist parties abroad 
have helped to discredit them. It ought not to be beyond 
the compass of British diplomacy to urge that support 
from Moscow should now be withdrawn. Communism will 
continue, naturally, to be propagated so long as it finds 
converts. Moscow’s fiat can make no difference here. 
But Britain can fight Communism in Europe—or Nazism 
or Fascism or any other false gods—by destroying its 
breeding grounds—poverty, land hunger, unplanned in- 
dustrialisation, economic nationalism, unemployment 
The attitude of those who simply attack the rank and file 
Communists is as unscientific as those who hope to end 
malaria by swatting the mosquitos instead of by draining 
the swamps. The ideological issue is whether Britain can 
generate a keener faith and create a better system 
Europe than any of the totalitarian new orders. If she cat, 
then, neither strategically nor ideologically, has she much 
to fear. 


Security 


Twice Mr Rowntree has made a house-to-house social 
survey of York, one in 1899 and again in 1936. It is almost 
impossible to make an exact statistical comparison betweed 
two single years so far apart. The first was a year of almost 
full employment in York and the second one of wid 
spread unemployment; and the mode of work and habis 
of life of the citizens had altered radically between the 
two dates. But any judgment on the figures must be 
reserved for a formal review; their precise implicates 
may be debated, but their general meaning not af 3 
The point that is indisputable is the improvement W 
such a comparison must show. In 1899, going on for 8 
sixth of the working-class population of York had income 
below a level which left no margin for more than thett 
bare physical needs; in 1936, a year of bad trade, less 
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than a fourteenth were in this abject state. The real wages 
of male heads of working-class households, their actual 
power to buy goods, rose by a third between 1899 and 
1936. A quarter of the working-class population in 
1936 were living in better houses than the very best 
working-class houses of 1899; and whereas in the earlier 

a tenth of the working-class in York were living with 
more than two persons té a room, in 1936 the proportion 
crowded in this way was not one in 25. In 1898-1901 the 
annual death rate in York was 17.2 per thousand; in 
1936-38 it was 11.6 per thousand—and the infant mor- 
tality rate had fallen by two-thirds. 

York is not umrepresentative. This improvement 
within a lifetime is solid achievement, end the 
fact that the standard of living, in real terms, 
has risen in this period by something approaching 
a third should be the point of departure for any considera- 
tion of the great deal that remains to be done. In 1936 
Mr Rowntree adopted a “ poverty line” for his survey 
which was much more generous than the “ primary 
poverty” line he used in 1899—which was bare subsist- 
ence level. The line in 1936—43s. 6d. a week for man, 
wife and three dependent children—allowed sufficient, 
not only for physical efficiency, but also, within narrow 
limits, for clothing, heating, lighting, transport, beer, 
tobacco and recreation. Over a third of the working- 
class population of York were £1 or more a week above 
this line, and a seventh were between ros. and {£1 above 
it, But nearly a third were below it; going on for a 
fifth had less than 10s. to spare; and one in fifteen was 
in “primary poverty.” These facts personify the 
measures that have still to be taken to straighten out the 
front of social advance. 


The Causes of Poverty 


In a speech a few weeks ago, Mr Rowntree said that 
he had analysed the causes of the poverty of those who 
fell below his 1936 line. Three-quarters of it was due 
to three causes—a third to insufficient wages, between a 
quarter and two-fifths to unemployment and a seventh 
to old age; and it is an indication of the part played by 
social services, which did not exist in 1899, in warding 
off at least the worst aspects of poverty that four-fifths 
of the income of the unemployed poor and two-thirds 
of the income of the aged poor came from unemploy- 
ment benefit, health benefit, pensions or public assist- 
ance. Even when the changed value of money is allowed 
for, between 25 and 30 times as much money was paid 
out every week on these services in York in 1936 as was 
paid out in poor relief there in 1901. It remains a fact, 
however, that the aid of these payments did not suffice 
to raise these people above a line which, though much 
more liberal than the level of “ obvious want and squalor ” 
which Mr. Rowntree used in 1899, still unmistakably 
represents poverty according to the criteria of to-day. 
lt is further true that the largest single class of poor in 
York in 1936 were neither: unemployed nor aged, but 
‘imply underpaid; that those who were poor because of 
insufficient wages received less than a fiftieth of their total 
incomes in social payments; and that, in all categories of 
the poor, it was the biggest families with most dependent 
children who bulked most largely. Over half of the 
working-class children in York under one year of age 
are estimated by Mr Rowntree to be in poverty, accord- 
ing to his definition ; and nearly half can expect to be in 
poverty for five years or more. 

On Thursday, the Declaration of Principle announced 
across the Atlantic from Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill 
lid down social security as a first peace aim and the 
might of all free countries. The strategic and _politicai 
settlements that will be the subject of the next peace con- 
erence may be impossible to define exactly, because the 
State of the world and the wishes of the peoples after the 
War are yet untested. But this more domestic peace aim 
i$ definite enough—for England at any rate. It is 
hot the war that has made social security necessary 
or desirable. or possible; it is only that the war 
and its aftermath of reconstruction afford a special chance 
'0 take further steps to achieve it. Mr Rowntree’s figures 
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are pre-war figures, but conclusions like his make a prac- 
tical foundation for war and post-war reforms. When 
workers fall out of work, through no fault of theirs, they 
and their families fall into poverty. When they fall ill, 
are injured or grow old, the same happens. In spite of 
social insurance and public assistance, which are intended 
to maintain them in their misfortune, they still find it 
more than difficult to keep themselves and their families in 
full health and fitness for any length of time; and their 
difficulty is in direct proportion to the number of their 
dependent children. 


The Test of Need 


To institute a national minimum income per head 
which would enable every man, woman and child to be 
maintained above an accepted level of poverty would 
introduce no radically new principle. It would simply 
round off a generation of development. The social ser- 
vices are the heirs of the old poor law; insurance against 
unemployment and sickness were introduced before the 
last war to eliminate the causes of poverty; and the trade 
boards which were established to set wages in low-paid 
industries had a similar purpose. The point is that this 
attempt to break up and solve the problem of poverty 
has not yet succeeded. The old poor law lives on in its 
relic, the local public assistance committee, which still 
has to fulfil its ‘statutory obligation to relieve destitution. 
The Assistance Board came into being to fill the gap left 
when workers were unemployed too long and fell out of 
insurance benefit. Insurance was a great advance, but it 
was not enough, and insurance-cum-assistance is not 
enough. It is not a question of starting again, but of 
finishing the job; and it is important to appreciate this 
continuity. The outstanding problems and the data for 
their solution are equally well known. The basis of insur- 
ance against unemployment has been broadened by suc- 
cessive stages until workers with incomes up to {£420 a 
year, as well as agricultural workers, are included; but 
it is obvious that, as a defence against poverty, it will 
remain inadequate so long as the unemployment of any 
appreciable section of the insured tends to last longer 
than the actuarially determined period of benefit. It is 
widely understood that health insurance provides neither 
insurance nor maintenance for dependants; and the need 
for means to maintain all children is common opinion. 
More and more, the view is accepted that, whatever the 
cause of a citizen’s poverty, whether it is unemployment, 
sickness, accident or old age, it should be met by pay- 
ments to make up his or her income to the level needed 
to house, clothe and nourish the entire family efficiently. 

The trouble is that the “ break up” of the poor law 
has so scattered the administration of the anti-poverty 
services that this problem of maintenance is never seen 
as a single problem. The Ministry of Health is respon- 
sible for health insurance, public assistance and contribu- 
tory pensions; the Ministry of Labour for unemployment 
insurance and, through the Assistance Board, unemploy- 
ment assistance; the Home Office for workmen’s com- 
pensation; the Ministry of Pensions for pensions for mem- 
bers of the armed and civil defence forces; and the Cus- 
toms and Excise department for non-contributory pen- 
sions and pensions for blind persons. The public assistance 
committees of local authorities apply a household means 
test for allowances; Customs and Excise officials apply a 
test of personal property and fixed income for pensions; 
and, for its allowances, the Assistance Board applies a 
test of personal income, with account of the contribu- 
tions that might be expected for board and lodging from 
other members of the household. Whereas the basic needs 
of men, women and children plainly do not differ appre- 
ciably according to the cause of their distress, the pay- 
ments made for maintenance by these various authorities 
vary startlingly; they depend in practice, not on actual 
need, but upon the administrative pigeon-hole into which 
the applicant may chance to fall. 

There is nothing controversial about the remedies for 
this state of affairs. It is the result, not of deliberate 
policy, but of historical accident; and it would put no 
strain on any political faith to “ codify” these mainten- 
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ance services under the control of a single Ministry of 
Social Security or to administer them, according to a 
uniform set of principles and a common measure of need, 
through a single Maintenance (or Assistance) Board. It 
is true that there are still some people who argue that 
to remove entirely the “ spur of poverty ” from economic 
life by establishing a “ national minimum” would fatally 
enervate the nation’s enterprise. But this argument was 
debated and democratically settled, in principle, long ago. 
The various agencies that have been described in this 
article are intended to prevent or cure poverty, and to 
oppose their reform on this ground is simply to claim, 
disingenuously, that it is better to have the social services 
working inefficiently than to make them efficient for their 
avowed purpose. Nor can there be much patience with 
an argument which maintains that to set a level below 
which no family shall fall—say, Mr Rowntree’s 43s. 6d. 
a week for a family of five, adjusted upwards for the rise 
in prices since 1936—would destroy initiative. 


Wartime Urgency 


Sull less can there be any patience with the easy 
dictum that wartime is no time for social reforms. In 
fact, the basic social reforms are forced on by war con- 
ditions. It may be true that large-scale revisions, such as 
the definitive overhaul and extension of health insurance 
or workmen’s compensation, are ruled out by the inescap- 
able preoccupations of total war. But it is also true that 
the fundamental need on the home front in wartime is 
the necessity of distributing an inevitably short supply of 
civilian goods evenly through the population, so that no 
citizen and no citizen’s family need go without a basic 
ration. The establishment of a “minimum” and the 
institution of a guarantee that no child, whatever the cir- 
cumstances of his family, shall go without—these are 
part and parcel of the wartime problem of distribution. 
There was a time when Mr Rowntree hesitated to pro- 
duce the results of his second York survey while the war 
was on. But, happily, he was over-persuaded on the un- 
assailable ground that certain of his conclusions—the need 
for a “ minimum ” and for family allowances—are matters 
of wartime urgency. The method of applying these 
recommendations may necessarily be an interim one; 
but there can only be one directive to the Government 
on them, and that is “ act at once.” 


There remains the wider task of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. It is not simply a matter of establishing a “ national 
minimum” and setting up a single Ministry of Social 
Security; nor even of deciding, where insurance is the 
method chosen of protection against poverty, that even 
though it may be expedient to retain an actuarial relation- 
ship between normal contributions and normal benefits. 
it may still be necesary, in order to secure the “ family 
minimum” in every case of unemployment, sickness, and 
disability alike, to subsidise the schemes in special in- 
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stances. It is not simply that the question must be finally 
asked whether efficiency and uniformity can be achieves 
in the social services, while the traditional system of g 
proved societies attempts to reconcile the principles of 
private business with those of social progress. The tey 
of social services is their results; and the obligation p 
maintain those in misfortune is only the first aim. Thy 
real objective, as distinct from the financial, is to pm. 


employ the workless, to cure the sick and to rehabilitay § 


the injured. Proper treatment and restored health ap 
more important than cash payments; and it is perhg 
not too much to hope that the special quality of soci 
reform after the war will be its concentration on theg 
“real” aspects of prevention and cure. A Ministry of 
Social Security is only one half of the work; the othe 
will be a true Ministry of Health. . 

The present Ministry of Health is a post-war creatiog, 
set up after the last war to replace the Local Gover. 
ment Board; and it might well have become a true 
Ministry of Health if the scores of reports that poured 
in from official commissions and committees between 
1919 and 1939 had been embodied in its practice. As it 
is, it has largely remained a Local Government Board, 
with a notable record in the environmental task of housing 
betterment. In 1920, the Holman Gregory Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation and the Parmoor Committee 
on Industrial Assurance; in 1928, the Royal Commission 
on Health Insurance; in 1937 and 1939, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Rehabilitation of Persons Injured 
by Accidents—inquiries like these have made as plain and 
complete as can be the financial and administrative re- 
forms that are needed for a positive policy of health and 
welfare. Now a new Commission on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has been two years in being; and yet another 
Interdepartmental Committee has been set up this year 
to survey the social services. 

But there is little need for fresh research and new in- 
quiries. The work has been done. The deficiencies and 
the solutions are known. What is needed is the action that 
has been so strangely inhibited hitherto. In part, the ob- 
stacle to reform has been stupidity—the stupidity which 
has refused to see that financial, medical and surgical 
questions cannot be considered separately without the 
means and the end being divorced, and failed to under- 
stand that health insurance, workmen’s compensation and 
rehabilitation are all aspects of a single problem. In patt, 
the obstacle has been interest—the interest of companies 
and professional men who have a stake in the present 
anomalous and inefficient “ system.” It will be the mission 
and the responsibility of Sir William Beveridge’s Com- 
mittee to put forward a plan of action that will set a term 
to this endless procession of solemn pronouncements 
about facts that are well known and remedies that by now 
are commonplaces. As peace aims, social security and 
national health have the uncommon virtue of being 4 
easy to attain as they are important. 


The Future Debt Burden | 


T is already abundantly clear that the cost of this 

war, measured in millions of pounds sterling, is 
higher than that of 1914-18, and people are under- 
standably asking themselves whether its financial 
legacy will similarly be heavier. In the last war, income 
tax went up from a sum that now seems childishly small 
in 1914 to §s. in the £ at the end of the war and to 6s 
in the £ soon after, and though the extremity of the 
burden was relieved in the post-war years, taxation 
remained at a level far closer to that of war than of 
peace. Is this experience likely to be repeated ? Can a 
permanent income tax, if not at ros. in the f, then at, 
say, 8s. 6d., be expected ? 

The higher level of Government expenditure, and 
consequently of taxation, after the last war was not en- 
tirely due to the war—at least not directly. The propor- 
tions of the gross national income (at market prices—Mr 
Colin Clark’s estimates) taken by the Government and 
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There was thus a considerable rise in the spending that 
was neither preparing for future wars nor paying for 
those that had been won, and this new expenditure (the 
bulk of it for social services) cannot be said to be due 
to the war, except to the extent that it arose out of the 
quickening of social progress which began in the war 
years. But the biggest factor in the rise in pee 
ment expenditure was the cost of the swollen nation 
debt. Accordingly, a first approximation to the 
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budgetary problem of the post-war years should be 
obtainable if the future of the national debt were 
known. This is a subject in which prophecy is more 
than usually difficult and dangerous, but since the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer permitted himself some 
references to it in his Budget speech, it may be per- 
missible to explore the ground a little farther. 

The first point to be realised is, of course, that the 
net burden of the national debt has not increased since 
the beginning of the war by the full amount of she 
Budget deficits. There are two sources of the funds 

to the Chancellor of the Exchequer which do not 
increase the net debt of the State. One is the utilisa- 
tion of capital assets already belonging to the State. 
of which the assets of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account are the most important. Their departure is, 
of course, an economic loss to the nation of consider- 
able magnitude ; but they were bringing in little or no 
financial income and their sale puts no new financial 
burden on the Exchequer. The second source is the 
accruing income of such public funds as the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund and now the War Damage Commis- 
sion. These are, in all but form, additional tax 
revenue. It is true that in both these varieties of cases, 
Treasury bills are issued. In the first case, to replace the 
foreign assets of the Exchange Equalisation Account ; in 
the second case, to represent the assets of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund, etc. The gross total of the national debt is 
therefore swollen ; but that is mere accounting procedure 
and the net burden on the State is not increased thereby. 
Thus in the first eighteen months of the war the gross 
budgetary deficit was £2,756 millions, but the net 
increase in the national debt was only about £2,097 
millions. In the current financial year, the Chancellor 
estimates a gross deficit of £2,420 millions (excluding all 
lease-and-lend operations, which are similarly excluded 
from all the figures in this article). But if the extra- 
Budgetary receipts of public departments continue at the 


‘recent rate, the net increase in the debt will not be more 


than about £2,250 millions. 

These are capital figures and what really matters is 
the annual interest charge. It is here that the biggest 
difference between this war and the last is apparent. 
Sir Kingsley Wood has stated that borrowing is now 
being done at an average rate of interest of less than 
2 per cent. Even if a full 2 per cent is taken for the 
purpose of calculation, the recurrent cost of the debt 
imurred in the first eighteen months of war is about 
{42 millions per annum and that of the debt to be 
incurred this year (if the Chancellor’s estimates of 
expenditure are not exceeded) about £45 millions. 
Thus in 22 years the State will have increased its debt 
by a capital sum about 60 per cent of the 1914-18 
increase ; but the interest charge will only be about 30 
per cent of that incurred in the last war. 

_ Sir Kingsley Wood’s recent Budget speech implied, 
i many of its passages, a belief that there would not 
be much further increase in the cost of the war. An 
attempt is to be made to stabilise the value of money 
and prevent any further rise in prices; and the rise in 
expenditure due to expanding physical output of 
munitions was only put at some £500 millions. Reasons 
have already been given in The Economist for question- 
ing both assumptions—the former for over-optimism, 
the latter for over-pessimism. But if the Chancellor’s 
‘smates are accepted for the purposes of calculation, 
itis possible to form some idea of the total cost of the 
war. For example, let it be assumed that this war lasts 
as long as the last—that is, 44 years, or for two more 

ncial years after the present one. Let it further be 
assumed that the deficit rises by £500 millions in each 
of these subsequent years. Then the net debt incurred 
over the whole period will be £2,100 millions in the 
frst eighteen months, plus £2,250 millions in 1941-42, 
plus £2,750 millions in 1942-43, plus £3,250 millions 

I 1943-44, or say £10,000 millions in all. At 2 per cent 
the interest charge will be £200 millions per annum. It is 

tdly necessary to say that these figures are in no 

Way predictions either of the length of the war or of its 


cost ; they are merely illustrations of the order of magni- 
tude involved. They should be set against the actual 
figures of the last war—an increase in principal of about 
£7,000 millions and in annual cost of about {290 
millions. 

How heavy a burden will £200 millions a year be ? 
There is one very frequently forgotten circumstance 
which considerably reduces the burden. This is the fact 
that payments of interest on the national debt are 
subject to income tax and surtax, while holdings of 
principal are subject to death duties. When there is a 
great increase in the National Debt, there is a similar 
increase in the taxable incomes of the individuals who 
compose the community. This does not mean, of course, 
that the real wealth of the community is increased and 
in computations of the national income, debt interest is 
usually deducted. But an increase of debt does increase 
the total of incomes that individuals return for income 
tax, and it does increase the amount of money that will 
be brought in by a given rate of income tax. 

It is important, however, to realise in exactly what 
circumstances it does so. If the debt is created by 
borrowing current savings, or by borrowing created 
credit, the proposition just set out holds good. But if the 
debt is created merely to replace other forms of income- 
producing capital, the case is different. National debt of 
£1,000 issued to purchase £1,000 worth of American 
securities leads to no increase in the total of incomes 
assessed to tax: the interest on the debt merely replaces 
the dividends on the securities—and may not do so com- 
pletely. It is important, therefore, to estimate what 
proportion of the debt to be created during this war 
falls into each category. In the first eighteen months of 
the war, just over {1,000 millions was raised by 
liquidating foreign assets, and £300 millions by drawing 
on domestic capital. But not all these capital assets were 
income-producing. Of the foreign assets, £388 millions 
were the gold and foreign exchange in the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, which yielded virtually nothing. 
Of the domestic £300 millions, a large part must repre- 
sent the depletion of traders’ stocks, which again yield 
nothing. It may be guessed that only about £800 millions 
of income-producing capital was drawn on in_ these 
eighteen months ; this is about 40 per cent of the net 
increase in the debt. For 1941-2, by a similar calculation, 
it seems probable that rather over a quarter of the net 
increase in the debt will be of this nature. Over the war 
as a whole, if the net debt increases by £10.000 millions, 
probably £3,000 millions will be in replacement of 
income-producing capital. On this amount, therefore, the 
net burden on the Budget will be the same as, or even 
greater than, the rate of interest paid. 

In respect of the remaining £7,000 millions, however, 
the total of taxable incomes will be increased by the full 
amount of the debt interest paid. What deduction should 
be made on this score ? Much depends, of course, on 
the post-war scale of taxation, and to some extent the 
answer to the whole conundrum must be anticipated in 
order to answer one part of it. But the sum can be 
worked out in terms of pre-Hitler taxation—that is, 
income tax at about §s. in the £, and corresponding 
levels of surtax and death duties. Some debt holders 
pay less than the standard rate of income tax, some pay 
surtax, at varying rates. In the case of companies, only 
the standard rate of tax is payable, but the individual 
wealth of their shareholders is indirectly enhanced 
through the companies’ receipts of debt interest. It is 
obviously impossible to make an exact estimate without 
knowledge of the post-war distribution of debt holdings. 
But for the purpose of giving an order of magnitude it 
may be guessed that, with income tax at 5s. in the £, 
the effect of taxation would be to reduce a gross rate of 
interest of 2 per cent to a net rate of 14 per cent. The 
net burden of a £10,000 millions debt would therefore 
be the full 2 per cent on £3,000 millions plus 1} per 
cent on £7,000 millions, a total of £1474 millions. 

This is not a very large sum. If the level of prices 
after the war is the same as it was in 1936, when income 

tax stood at 4s. 9d. and total tax revenue was {750 
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millions, it will require an all-round increase of nearly 
one-sixth in the rates of taxation—that is, income tax at 
about 5s. 6d. in the £. But, of course, it is very unlikely 
that prices will return to the level of 1936. If they settle 
down at one-sixth above the 1936 level, the 1936 taxes 
can be expected to bring in £150 millions more. This 
would probably not be enough, since a higher level of 
prices would increase other items of the Government's 
expenditure. But the problem is clearly soluble, _and 
there is nothing in the way in which the National 
Debt is now increasing to prevent a return after the 


_ NOTES OF 


Atlantic Meeting 


Twice in just less than three years a Prime Minister 
of Britain has flown abroad in search of peace. The first 
flew east and found his peace, in 1938, at Munich—a poor, 
evanescent thing, peace by capitulation. Mr Churchill went 
westward, and there is no surrender in the peace that he 
and the President of the United States have defined for 
the whole world. The first premise is resistance to 
“domination by world conquest” and the destruction ol 
Nazi tyranny. The second is aid to every State and people 
who are resisting—and the main theme of the discussions 
at sea between British and American officials and of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s mission to Washington has been the flow 
of war supplies to the forces of Britain, the United States 
and Russia. After victory, the real peace can be built upon 
the Declaration of Principles that the two great democratic 
leaders laid down: no aggrandisement; no changes in 
territory or in government except by the will of the peoples 
freely expressed ; equality of economic opportunity for 
every nation; collaboration between the nations in the 
establishment of labour standards and social security. They 
are principles which comprehend everything that all 
ordinary people long for—freedom from fear and want and 
liberty to travel the seas without let or hindrance. The 
Declaration states plainly its belief that, from “ realistic as 
well as spiritual motives,” all nations must come to the 
“abandonment of force.” But first the war has to be won. 
The Atlantic Meeting is not only a milestone because it 
brings a standard and a hope for a free, peaceful and 
prosperous world to come; its first object was to tighten 
the cordon around Hitler’s Germany and “the other 
Governments associated with it”; and its result will be 
more weapons for freedom and more powerful measures to 
preserve the world. The President could not speak for 
Congress as Mr. Churchill could for Parliament. He could 
make no binding pledge to fight—in any part of the world ; 
or even commit his country to implement these principles. 
The danger in the Far East was not mentioned by name, 
and American action there must still wait upon more 
complex motives than the simple statements of this 
Declaration. Words will win neither the war nor the peace. 
But here is a great beginning which, in terms of power, 
cannot but dismay the dictators, the tools and the jackals 
and which, in terms of welfare, offers men and women 
everywhere the outline of their salvation and security. 


* * * 


Pacific Powder Keg 

The “powder keg of the Pacific” is waiting for the 
spark to set it ablaze. That Japan will supply that spark 
seems almost certain, for the simple reason that Japanese 
troops are now massed on the Thai frontier in the south 
and the Russo-Manchurian frontier in the north, and 
whenever a local Japanese army commander gets near a 
frontier, he has sooner or later to cross it. It is a temptation 
which, in the ten years which have elapsed since the real 
beginning of the “China Incident,” Japanese army com- 
manders have never been able to resist. On almost every 
occasion the Government at Tokyo has had misgivings, 
and would have been glad to hold its hand. Here, again, 
the situation is running true to type. Although such war- 
like preparations as the application of the National Emer- 
gency Mobilisation Act have been made, there are. signs 
that Prince Konoye’s Cabinet is perturbed by the hornets’ 
nest they have stirred up in the south, and, after a week 
end of flamboyant troop landings in Indo-China and of 
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war to approximately the pre-war levels of taxation 

This is a gratifying conclusion. Both Right and Left 
it would appear, can breathe freely again. ‘he rich ma 
is not going to have all his possessions taken away from 
him—not by the inevitable aftermath of war borrowing 
at least—while the poor man need not fear that ther 
will be nothing left for social services. It 1s importanr, 
however, to remember that the conclusion rests » 
certain provisos—especially those relating to the level of 
prices and the rate of interest. These will have to & 
examined in a second article. 


THE WEEK 


rumours of the full mobilisation of the Japanese Fleet, there 
has been, if not a lull or even a slackening of tension, at 
any rate a perceptible pause, as of a man drawing breath. 
The hesitation is reasonable enough. The Japanese hoped 
to find Thailand as complacent as the lackeys at Vichy, 
It must have been with the astonishment of a Goliath that 
they watched Thai troops mobilise on the Indo-Chinese 
frontier and listened to the Thai Government declaring 
its determination to offer unlimited resistance to aggression, 
to adopt a “scorched earth” policy and—last, fantastic 
touch—to use poison gas if necessary. There are some 
50,000 Japanese troops in Indo-China, probably enough 
to overwhelm the Thais ; but, with Thailand’s message of 
defiance, has come serious doubts whether, if the Thais 
were attacked, they would fight alone. Mr Eden has stated 
bluntly that an attack on Thailand would menace the 
security of Singapore, and the Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington, Mr Wakasugi, has warned the Japanese 
people that the United States will meet every new Japanese 
advance by new counter-measures. At Tokyo the British 
and American Ambassadors have made a number of joint 
démarches. The step that might finally confirm Japan’s 
hesitations would be an unequivocal statement that in the 
event of one more act of aggression, the British and Dutch 
Empires, the United States, Russia and China would act 
together. But it is still doubtful whether American opinion 
is readier for shooting in the east than in the west. 


* * * 


Northward Bound ? 


It is hard to believe that the Japanese Government 
seriously envisages an attack in the north. Besides the 
strong and autonomous Far Eastern Red Army, there is a 
serviceable army attached to Outer Mongolia, trained and 
partly officered by Russians, and the Japanese experience 
at Nomanhan in 1937, when the Japanese troops were 
annihilated by Russia’s mechanised divisions, is still an 
uneasy reminder of the risks involved. There are perhaps 
100 submarines in the harbour at Vladivostock, and Soviet 
bombers would be in range of Japan’s overcrowded, wood 
and paper built industrial towns. Nevertheless, reinforce- 
ments have undoubtedly gone north, and the Japanese Press 
is taking up the question of American supplies reaching 
Vladivostock. It is difficult to see what steps the Japanese 
could take to blockade Viadivostock without accepting the 
risk of war, unless their Navy chiefs still argue that in no 
circumstances will the American Navy shoot. Naturally, 3 
long as the Americans remain uncommitted to any line of 
policy, the Japanese have a gamble upon which to bet. 
Possibly the Konoye Government is less inclined to gamble 
now than a week ago. There would be more chance of peace 
in the Pacific if the same hesitations could infect the com- 
manders on the spot. 


* * * 


After Eight Weeks 


According to official German claims, the German line 
in Russia after eight weeks’ fighting stretches from Narva 
and the Baltic coast through Soltsa to Kholm, then from 
Kholm to Nevel and the Smolensk bulge. South of Smolensk, 
whose fall the Russians have admitted, the line skirts 
Roslavi, where fighting continues, passes through Korosten, 
goes west of Kiev to Byelaya Tserkov and Uman, and in the 
south runs east of Kishinev to the mouth of the 
Dniester. These are considerable gains, and, in the course 
of the fighting in the last fortnight, the Germans have 
undoubtedly straightened their line; the Russian defences 
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must be very taut and the Smolensk salient is an ugly bulge 
into the Russian line. Nevertheless, from the Baltic to the 
Kiev sector there has been no break through, and the 
Germans appear for the time being to have halted the 
drives on Leningrad and Moscow—which may just pos- 
sibly mean abandoning them for the whole winter, since 
the bad weather will begin in the northern sectors in 
another four or five weeks. The weight of Germany’s third 
offensive is directed against the Ukraine, and the Germans 
claim to have isolated Odessa and to have reached the Black 
Sea by a drive south from Uman. The Russians report 
nothing, and it is still too early to judge whether a real 
break through is taking place. The Germans should be able 
to make use of combined land and air activities on this 
front, landing men from the air on the coasts to synchronise 
with drives southwards by the land armies. The towns thus 
encircled, Ochakov, Nikolaiev, Kherson, Perekop, could be 
reduced at leisure, and the peninsula of Crimea seems an 
obvious target for operations on the model of those in 
Crete. The defenders of the Ukraine are in an obvious 
dilemma. If they stand to defend the Black Sea ports, they 
risk encirclement, and they throw open the Kiev-Kharkov 
area, from where, if the Germans struck north as well as 
east, the line might be turned below Smolensk. These are 
critical moments in the campaign, and they rebuke the facile 
optimism which is still going its irresponsible way in this 
country. 
* *x * 


The Way to Victory 


General Smuts has stated his faith in victory by the air 
arm without the use of large land forces ; and this view is 
common among the people of this country—and, increas- 
ingly, in the speeches of Ministers. Like the view that this is 
not a physical war at all, but an entirely moral one, in 
which the right propaganda will just deflate Germany like a 
balloon overnight, this is the natural view of a belligerent 
which, until the Germans chose Russia to be an extra foe, 
was heavily outmanned ; and it remains probable that, 
whatever may happen on the Eastern front, the enemy will 
have a clear advantage in men in the West. It was reported 
that, before he left Cairo, General Wavell told a representa- 
tive of the New York Times that, without the aid of 
American man-power, victory on land was impossible. 
Actually, in both popular and Ministerial thought, the issue 
seems to be confused. The land, air and sea arms are spoken 
of as if they were separate and alternative weapons, while, 
in fact, the only way in which a decision in the West can be 
won, by the Allies or by the Germans, is by the striking 
power generated from a combination of all three—a truth 
which has always appeared more evident to the German 
strategists, in spite of their superiority on land, than to their 
opponents. Those who deduce from the balance of man- 
power that this country should not attempt to have an 
offensive army at all are as beside the mark as those who 
would still pin their entire faith to victory by foot-slogging, 
inthe hope that, by some miraculous means, the superior 
fighting qualities of the British soldier will by itself suffice 
to outweigh his inferiority in numbers and weight of metal. 
It should not be necessary to tell Englishmen, the 
bombees par excellence of this war, that air bombardment 
is not likely to win wars—any more than artillery bom- 
bardment from the ground is, It will be a severe trial for 
the German people, and a serious restraint on their pro- 
duction, if they are bombed from both West and East in the 
winter ; tentatively but ominously, Berlin has already been 
between two fires. It is an ill promise for the economy 
and morale of German Europe that British bombers can 
now carry out stiff raids well inland by day, like Tuesday’s 
fierce pounce on Cologne and Emden. This is the artillery 
Preparation which will grow in strength and, with British 
and American output and Russian aid, it should be brought 
a close as possible to the quality of “drum fire.” But 
Napoleon said that the moral was to the material in warfare 
4% three to one, not three to none; and the striking forces 
0 drive back the shaken enemy and the holding forces to 
lake his territory will be soldiers, and they will come by 
a. The respective strengths and weaknesses of the two 
telligerents mean that the proportions of the respective 
amalgams they make of land, sea and air forces must differ. 

ainly, naval might and power in the air, as well as heavier 
quipment and armour on land, must be developed and de- 
Ployed to compensate for Britain’s lack of numbers. This is 
Prsumably British policy—to build up the most effective 
tatio of men to material, within each arm and between them, 
ad to work out a strategy according to the size and 
character of the forces available. All Europe is washed by 
sta, with the air above ; and there will be a score of points 
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for the “ indirect approach ” to Germany’s heart. But when 
the final battles come to be decided, no arm will be dis- 
pensable. To beat Britain the Germans must have their 
navy ; the British army is needed to beat Germany ; and 
victory will fall to neither side like a ripe plum, unfought 
for. 

7 * * 


The Use of Men 


A good many of the general admonitions levelled at the 
Government about the need for workers to make tanks 
rather than for soldiers to*fight without them are off the 
target. It can be argued, of course, that there are still far 
too many people who are neither in the forces nor in the 
factories ; and it is astounding that the Government should 
only now have decided to take the obviously common-sense 
and fruitful step of combing-out domestic servants, But, on 
the general issue of policy, it can be assumed that the 
Services and the Supply departments are now working to a 
programme of recruitment and production which recog- 
nises the scarcity of men and the necessity of having no 
bigger army than can be better equipped, armoured and 
trained—and better supplied with aircraft support—than 
the enemy’s. The faults are rather in detail, and often the 
details are important. It has, for instance, proved a fantas- 
tic mistake to have deprived building and coal-mining of 
so large a proportion of their heavy labour—and in some 
respects agriculture may be in the same category. It was 
not as if there were not a margin to draw upon of men whv 
are neither building houses nor digging coal nor growing 
food. The quantitative approach of the authorities to the 
distribution of man-power between fighting and working 
has been less in error than the qualitative. The trouble is 
that the principles of reservation upon which the process of 
recruitment has been based have been hopelessly over- 
generalised. The principles are, first, that young men are 
more fitted for military service than older ones ; secondly, 
that certain broad categories of industry are more impor- 
tant than others ; thirdly, that skilled men are more impor- 
tant than unskilled ; and, fourthly, that brains are more 
emportant than brawn. To a point, these principles are 
obviously sound. But they require constant checking in 
detail, and two further questions need to be asked: first, 
whether a particular job (as distinct from a category of 
work) is indispensable ; and, secondly, whether the particu- 
lar man holding the job can be replaced by another man— 
or woman. The introduction last spring of a new category 
of protected industries and protected work was at least a 
move in these directions; and it was generally believed 
that the Kennet Committee on the calling up of 
civil servants was going to ask these questions. 
But, in its interim report, the Committee merely recom- 
mends that the age of reservation should be raised for 
administrative and executive grades from 25 to 30 and for 
clericai and analogous grades from 30 to 35 ; and, although 
nominally 8,000 more civil servants will be released, the 
real job of combing-out jobs and job-holders is, in effect, 
left to the departments—the recommendation that defer- 
ment of calling-up should be abolished in 30 months’ 
time is tempered by the proposal that they should 
be replaced by temporary and_= special deferments. 
Obviously, Government service can be war work of the 
first importance ; the war effort is driven and held together 
by administration. But, equally obviously, it is absurd that, 
say, scholarly keepers of the public records should be re- 
served to firewatch in a mostly evacuated Record Office— 
or, outside the civil service, that a whole host of profes- 
sional men and office workers should be reserved in dispen- 
sable work—while men are taken from the pits to fight. 
It is a snobbish delusion to suppose that brains (which 
normally means education or social status) are always more 
important than brawn ; and it is what a man does and not 
what he is that should count in this matter. 


* « * 


Australia Quickens 


The tension in the Far East has fanned the claims of 
Australia to be represented in an Imperial War Cabinet ; 
it may also lead to the formation of a real War Cabinet in 
Australia itself. The present Cabinet has asked Mr Menzies 
to return, as soon as possible, to London, where “ decisions 
of great importance for Empire policy and strategy would 
inevitably be reached,” so that the British War Cabinet 
might be continuously given first-hand views of the Domin- 
ion most directly concerned with Japan’s moves. His col- 
leagues consider that Mr Menzies should return to London 
still in his position as Prime Minister, but that if events 
necessitate a prolonged stay, he should either be replaced by 
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another Minister, or else relinquish the Premiership, and 
accept some special status appropriate to his mission. But 
whether they envisage him as an Australian Lyttelton posted 
in London or merely as a Duff Cooper, the Australian 
Cabinet are surely not wise in insisting that the envoy 
must be Mr Menzies. There must, or should be, other 
Australians who can inform the British Government on 
Australia’s views, and if the Commonwealth is to be 
plunged into a new war near at hand, the proper place for 
a Prime Minister, especially ope of Mr Menzies’ calibre, 
is in his own country. It may Be, of course, that they con- 
sider a Prime Minister is less easy to override than someone 
with lesser stature. Mr Menzies himself appears willing in 
principle to make the journey, but he has called an emer- 
gency meeting of Parliament first, for the matter to be 
discussed with all parties. Mr Curtin, the Labour leader, 
has agreed to the early summoning of Parliament ; he has 
also conferréd with Mr Menzies, after which he issued a 
statement calling on all Australians to fight or work. There 
is, as yet, no indication that any moves for a coalition are 
afoot, but Mr Curtin and Mr Menzies must surely see that 
claims to be represented in an Imperial War Cabinet come 
a little oddly from a country which in such a crisis is still 
politically divided within itself. 
* x a 
The Fire Guard 
So far from being intimidated by the attitude of the 

trade unions over compulsory fire-watching in business 
premises, Mr Morrison has now decided that the Civil 
Defence Duties (Compulsory Enrolment) Order is to be 
applied in all areas in which the Fire Prevention (Business 
Premises) Order is, or may be, in force. The purpose of the 
Order is to enable local authorities to carry out their obliga- 
tion to provide satisfactory fire prevention arrangements for 
residential areas, including small shops not covered by the 
Business Premises Order and unoccupied and miscellaneous 
buildings. It has already been applied in parts of London 
and elsewhere where the number of volunteers for home 
fire guarding has been too small for the local authority to 
make satisfactory arrangements; but since the Business 
Premises Order has been applied to the whole of the 
London region, nearly all the industrial areas and most of 
the big non-industrial towns of the country, fire-watching, 
either at home or at work, will now be compulsory for a 
big proportion of the civilian male population—though 
there are, of course, certain exempted classes. This should 
strengthen Mr Morrison’s hand in the struggle with the 
trade unions, for they can no longer contend that com- 
pulsion in practice only falls on the workers. But, from the 
point of view of civil defence, the most satisfactory part of 
Mr Morrison’s new measures is the attempt to make the 
fire watchers—or Fire Guard, to give them their official 
new title—efficient, whether they are conscripted under the 
new system or volunteers under the old. The Fire Guard 
wili be an essential part of civil defence, with its own paid 
officers who will form part of the wardens’ service and 
will be responsible for the training of fire guards indivi- 
dually and in parties, the preparation of duty rotas, the 
mustering and allocation of fire guards, sleeping and feed- 
ing arrangements and so on. What is aimed at is a discip- 
lined and efficient service instead of a collection of, 
frequently, half-trained, half-hearted—and half-asleep— 


householders. 
* x * 


Hard Labour 


Lord Woolton’s announcement last week that the meat 
ration would probably not be increased for the duration 
of the war was good news, not bad. There are better and 
more economic uses to which home and imported resources 
can be put than the feeding of more animals to produce 
meat. There is, for instance, the pressing need to raise the 
supply of milk, which threatens to be uncomfortably short 
in the winter months. The announcement was welcome in 
yet another way. The Minister of Food went on to say 
that, if amy extra meat became available, it would be 
reserved for people engaged in heavy work. It is only a 
‘ortnight since the Prime Minister told the House of 
Commons that one of the two most important checks to 
production was the insufficient diet of heavy workers ; and, 
since war production should be paramount, this statement 
seemed to establish a case for reducing the ordinary meat 
ration still further, if it was necessary, in order that suffi- 
cient might be made available for war workers. In 
Germany, there are three grades of rations—for ordinary 
workers, for heavy workers and for very heavy workers. 
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It might not be necessary here to adopt these differentia. 
tions within the coupon system. ‘The method should be to 
use the workers’ canteens in order to ensure that extr 
supplies of meat and cheese and other protein foods should 
reach the workers most in need of them. This, of course 
is already being done, and Mr Bevin has made it plain fo, 
many months that the function of the canteen is to provide 
cheaply the food that workpeople need. But, unfortunately 
in one sense, there are too many canteens, and, in another 
sense, there are too few. There are too many becayse 
canteens at offices and factories where work is light ar 
treated on a par, in the quantity of supplies, with canteens 
for heavy workers. There are too few because, in many of 
the industries which need extra food most, there are few 
or no canteens. Coal mining is the prime example. There 
is no doubt that one of the chief difficulties in restoring the 
output of British coal is the fact that miners, by com. 
parison with their normal diet, are going hungry ; and it 
should be a prior charge on the resources of the industry 
and the Government to provide feeding centres and more 
solid food for the workers in the pits. 


* x ra 


The Middle East : Diplomacy in Action 

Now that Germany’s offensive is turning south, with 
the immediate objective of the Donetz basin and the ulti- 
mate aim of securing Russia’s Caucasian oil supplies, the 
importance of stabilising and developing the Middle Eastern 
front is trebled. Turkey is still paralysed, on the one hand 
by the German and Bulgarian armies deployed on her 
Thracean frontier and, on the other, by her fears—assidu- 
ously exploited by the Nazis—of what Anglo-Russian 
collaboration may mean in terms of territorial concessions 
at her expense. Happily, this week has seen some improve- 
ment, for the Germans have received a sharp rebuff in 
their trade talks in which they tried to bluster the Turks 
into a virtual monopoly of foreign trade and public works 
contracts. At the same time, the joint British and Russian 
guarantee to respect the integrity of Turkey, together with 
the Straits Convention agreed on at Montreux in 1936, and 
to go to Turkey’s assistance if attacked, has created the best 
possible impression, especially as verbal assurances given 
at the same time explained in the most precise way the 
friendly attitude of the two Governments, and pointed out 
the extent to which Nazi propaganda had sought to mislead 
Turkish public opinion. Further east, the position is less 
promising, for the Iranian Government has chosen to dis- 
regard the official representations of Britain and Russia 
about the activities of German agents, and there is evidence 
that more German officials are on their way to Teheran. 
Iran, of course, has unhappy memories of the division of 
Persia into Russian and British spheres of influence before 
and during the last war, but the policy of both States has 
always been perfectly correct towards Shah Riza Pahlevi’s 
Government, whereas German activities most palpably are 
not. It is in Germany’s interests—either by threats or 
blandishments—to keep Turkey and Iran neutral until such 
time as the German army decides to invade. It is admittedly 
a trying situation for the Allies to be held apart. by 
territory which the Germans will not scruple to use as 2 
high road when the day comes. 


* * * 


Decline and Fall at Vichy 


The shadows are deepening at Vichy round the 
muddled, unhappy old man who, flattered into be 
lieving himself the sole source of authority in 


France, has been led and bullied and worried by 
Darlan further and further into the German entangle- 
ment. Now he has seen fit to make this unscrupulous man 
civil and military dictator of France ; and the appointment 
of Darian to be Minister of National Defence undoubtedly 
marks a decisive step downwards in the decline and fall of 
Vichy. On the home front, it is to be accompanied by a 
series of measures which will bring the civil life of the 
community more into line with that of its German masters. 
The police force will be strengthened, and special commis- 
sions will investigate the loyalty of government servants and 
the activities of “secret societies.” So France is to have a 
Gestapo. Furthermore, all opposition groups and leaders are 
to be split up or removed, and the Marshal is empowered to 
impose punishment without trial. So France is to have its 
concentration camps. And to crown this picture of the 
“quiet of old men dropping to the worm,” the Marshal 
ended a broadcast to the French people—in the course of 
which he had chided them for misjudging Darlan, “ who 
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has never ceased to help me with his loyalty and courage ” 
_-with the words: “In 1940 I put an end to our rout. To- 
day I am going to save you from yourself”—but not, 
apparently, from the Germans. In yet another ministerial re- 
shuffle—the number must be well up to a dozen by now— 
the more upright members of the Cabinet, such as M. 
Chevalier, have been dropped. Those who remain are the 
Anglophobes, a Barthelemy or a Bouthillier, or the sup- 
porters of Axis co-operation, a Lucien Romier or a Caziot. 
This reorganisation at home no doubt foreshadows new 
measures abroad. Weygand has returned to North Africa. 
There is no reason to suppose that he is any more friendly 
than before to the project of surrendering Dakar and Casa- 
blanca; but he is now a man under authority—Darlan’s 
authority, and Darlan’s plans for the empire are dictated 
in Wiesbaden and Berlin. Whether the next step is the 
adherence of France to the Tripartite Pact is still un- 
certain, but Germany is undoubtedly preparing for some 
new diplomatic “triumph.” In these circumstances, it is 
essential that Britain and the United States should be at 
one in their policy vis-d-vis Vichy and North Africa, and 
that being at one should not mean the reduction of their 
joint policy to the lowest common denominator of the 
State Department. If the Nazis act in North Africa, they 
will act quickly. The democracies must be ready to act more 
quickly still. 


* * * 


Marketing Colonial Produce 


In an important debate last week the House of Lords 
discussed the problem of the disparity between the prices 
paid to the producers of colonial products and those paid 
by the consumers. This problem raises issues far too wide 
to come within the scope of a single debate on colonial 
policy, and the Lords confined themselves to the effect of 
low prices on the colonics’ material and social development 
and the question of whether the disparity could be lessened 
by imternational—or intercolonial—regulation schemes 
and by improved marketing arrangements within the 
colonies themselves. Lord Moyne mentioned the regulation 
—he appeared to boggle at the word restriction—schemes 
for rubber, tin, tea, sugar, copper and diamonds, and 
claimed that they have provided a better standard of life 
for “those engaged in production without causing diffi- 
culties to the consumer.” But in the case of tin, copper 
and diamonds, production is carried on by companies 
operating on capital provided from outside the colonies 
concerned. Therefore, higher prices only benefit the colonial 
communities if they are reflected in higher wages—which 
is certainly not bound to follow. In the case of rubber, 
sugar and tea, too, production is frequently carried on by 
foreign-owned capital, or by European planters whose 
prosperity, owing to the present system of colonial finance, 
only indirectly benefits the natives, if at all. Probably, inter- 
national schemes for controlling the production of native- 
grown and native-owned crops, even if they were desirable, 
would be impossible to operate. On the other hand, im- 
proved marketing arrangements within the individual 
colonies are both practicable and desirable. The most 
obvious example is West African cocoa, the marketing of 
which, as the, Commission appointed to inquire into the 
growers’ hold-up reported in 1938, is extraordinarily in- 
eficient and wasteful. Its recommendations, which were not 
accepted then, that growers should be organised to sell 
their cocoa on a co-operative basis, and that the Association 
thus organised should also be used for improving agricul- 
tural methods and grading the cocoa, might be extended in 
Principle to other colonies and other crops. But it should 
be remembered that colonial poverty will not be overcome 
by higher export prices alone. As Lord Moyne pointed out 
im the debate, doubling the value of Nigeria’s exports—in 
1938 18s. rod. per head—would provide a very inadequate 
basis for a rise in social standards. Moreover, the great 
majority of colonial peoples are still far more dependent 
‘nN subsistence agriculture and on local sales than on 
‘xports. By comparison with export trade there is, to quote 
Lord Moyne, “unlimited scope for the increase of wealth 
by internal exchange.” Both for agricultural and industrial 
Products, the colonies’ best markets may well be found 
within the colonies themselves. 


* * * 


Damage to Property 


The contributions fixed by the War Damage Act in 
tespect of damage to property during the period ending on 
August 31, 1941 (with the exception of certain categories) 
ae calculated to bring in some £200 millions in five 
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annual instalment. If the damage during this period exceeds 
this sum the Exchequer will pay the whole of the excess up 
to a further £200 millions ; after that, the State and the 
contributor will share the burden equally. Since the period 
covered by the original Act has now almost run its course, 
it is interesting to speculate on how much damage has, in 
fact, been inflicted upon property. In the natural absence 
of any official data, any estimate must, of course, be purely 
conjectural. A recent analysis, based on “Rates and Rate- 
able Values in 1938-39,” a computation issued by the 
Ministry of Health, shows that the value of “immovable 
property ” (excluding site values) was roughly as follows: 


Greater London ............ 
County boroughs............ 2,000,000,000 
Non-county boroughs, 

urban and rural districts 3,300,000,000 


Total 6,000,000,000 


It is reported that a company with interests in Greater 
London has suffered war damage amounting to between 3} 
and 3} per cent of the total value of its property ; and if the 
experience of the country as a whole has been similar to 
that of this company the total damage sustained at the rate 
of 3} per cent would amount in value to about {£210 
millions. In actual fact, however, the extent of the air-raid 
damage in the country as a whole must have been con- 
siderably less than this. True, the damage suffered by 
certain towns such as Coventry, Southampton, and Bristol, 
has been very severe ; but in many other large towns the 
damage suffered has been insignificant. The rate of damage 
in London is not applicable to the whole country ; and, 
on the assumption that the total damage sustained was at 
the rate of, say, 2 per cent in the first two years of the war, 
the loss, in terms of pre-war values, would only amount to 
about £120 millions. 


* * * 


Government Borrowing Technique 


An interesting change in the technique of Government 
borrowing was announced towards the end of last week. 
The issue of 2} per cent National War Bonds, which have 
been available on tap, was suspended from August 14th ; 
and “until further notice,” Sir Kingsley Wood stated that 
he would revert to the earlier practice of relying on one 
market issue. This issue will be that of 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds, of which some £280,000,000 are now outstanding, 
against the £433,000,000 total of the National War Bonds, 
1946-48, now suspended, These changes do not in any 
way affect the plans for tapping the small man’s savings, 
and the issue of National Savings Certificates and of 3 per 
cent Defence Bonds—both of them subject to limitations 
of individual holdings—will continue unchanged. It is, 
however, in the issue of National War Bonds and Savings 
Bonds that the “ big money” has in recent months been 
collected by the Government. One of the reasons for sus- 
pending the tap issue of 2} per cent National War Bonds 
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is that their total has passed £400 millions, which is con- 
sidered a convenient maximum for any individual Govern- 
ment loan. But the real motive for the move goes rather 
deeper. It is the recognition of drawbacks in the method 
of issuing Government loans through a tap with sup- 
plies of new stock available at a fixed price on demand. 
The great advantage of that system of issuing Government 
loans is that it draws off savings as they accrue and avoids 
the disturbance to credit that would under existing cir- 
cumstances be created by floating off at intervals massive 
loans for specific amounts. But the drawback is that, while 
such loans are available on tap, they tend to immobilise 
the position of the gilt-edged market, whose structure of 
prices must be more or less anchored to the price at which 
new stock is available on tap. Hence the need for an 
occasional suspension of the tap issues, so as to give the 
market in the outstanding stock a chance of finding its 
natural level and of becoming a genuine “ two-way ” market. 
When that level has been found, a new stock comparable 
in many ways with that now withdrawn will, no doubt, 
make its appearance, and will be offered on terms attuned 
to the behaviour of the gilt-edged market in the “close 
period” which has now opened. 


* * * 


Controlled Undertakings 


In the middle of July, a new defence regulation was 
made considerably extending the powers of the Govern- 
ment over firms working under Government control. 
Originally, under Regulation 55, a competent authority 
could put a controller into any controlled undertaking 
which: was being inefficiently managed, and the controller 
could carry on the business as the undertakers’ agent. A 
year ago, however, this was held invalid by the Court in 
the case of E. H. Jones (Machine Tools), Ltd., because it 
meant that there was no limit to the extent to which the 
controller could pledge the undertakers’ credit or dis- 
regard the legal limitations placed on the company’s powers, 
if the undertaking was a limited company. The amended 
Regulation 55 authorises the controller to exercise control 
on behalf of the Crown and restricts his power to con- 
travene a company’s memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion. Under this procedure there is mo change in the 
ownership of the undertaking, and the directors and 
mangement remain, acting under the directions of the 
controller. But the new Regulation 78 authorises the 
competent authority to dismiss any director or manager 
who, in the opinion -of the authority, is obstructing the 
controller, and also to acquire, at a fair price, the whole 
of the share capital by having it transferred to nominees. 
These drastic powers were attacked by Mr W. P. Spens 
in Parliament last week. He did so not because he con- 
sidered its general principles undesirable, but mainly from 
a legal standpoint. He thought that shareholders should 
have the right, in cases where the whole or a majority oi 
the directors have been removed and the company is being 
run by Government nominees without regard to the 
memorandum of association, to demand that their shares 
are acquired. In reply to this, Mr Macmillan said that 
when a whole directoral board is removed, acquisition of 
the shares would be automatic, but he would consider the 
possibility of an amendment to give the shareholders the 
right to demand it. Mr Spens also raised the rights of 
debenture holders, other creditors, the rights of directors 
and managers who are under contract to a company, the 
possibility of legal actions brought by shareholders, and 
the question of re-transferring the shares after the war. If 
the regulation were to be widely used, it certainly might 
lead to widespread litigation ; but, according to Mr Harold 
Macmillan, the number of cases in which it has been 
necessary to put in a controller is very small indeed, and 
the number in which he could conceive of the new powers 
being used is about three, though there are a few more in 
which they will serve as a sanction. There is, clearly, no 
reason why shareholders and directors should as a class 
be exempt from the operation of the defence regulations, 
though in this case shareholders are even denied the right 
of protest. There must be no hesitation in conscripting 
property while the conscription of services is taking place. 


* * * 


Hush, Hush 


_ _ It is a welcome sign that the pompous secrecy which 
is being affected by a number of local councillors who are 
members of the emergency wartime committees of their 
councils is now being roundly attacked in the provincial 
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press. In Parliament, it is now recognised by both the 
Government and private members that the device of 
secret session is a necessary evil only to be resorted to when 
information is to be divulged which might aid the enemy, 
In a number of localities, however, it appears that com. 
mittees have seized upon the wholly invalid excuse of war. 
time conditions to cast the veil over their proceedings tha; 
many of them, faced by healthy criticism, have wished to 
cast in the past. It is a curious thing that the elected mem- 
bers of local authorities have never realised their plain 
duty to conduct all their business in the public eye. The 
reason is probably, on the one hand, the lack of vigour in 
local politics, and, on the other hand, the propensity of loca! 
government to run to self-important busybodyness. Logcaj 
authorities have a statutory power under acts of 1908 and 
1933 to make their own standing orders, and it is this 
power which has been put to the astonishing use of refus- 
ing admittance to the Press at their meetings as a regular 
practice. This is sheer irresponsibility, and underlies the 
need for reverting so far as possible to normal procedure in 
local government. The handing over of the main functions 
of local councils to small emergency committees at the 
beginning of the war was done in anticipation of a con- 
siderable dislocation of local activities by enemy action 
There is no reason why it should be generally continued 
now. As it is, the worst traits in the more self-important 
bodies of local councillors are being raised to the nth by the 
“cloak and sword” atmosphere in which their busines; 
is being done; and provincial newspapers have done 
national service in drawing attention to these bumptious 
and undemocratic practices. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Without too great a delay but with very obvious reluct- 
ance, the House of Representatives has passed the Bilj 
extending the period of service of conscripts, reservists and 
national guardsmen by 203 votes to 202. It is an odd reflec. 
tion that at the height of a world crisis, with war raging in 
the Atlantic and war threatening in the Pacific, only two 
votes prevented the almost total disbanding of the United 
States Army. 

* 


The following table, given in a written Parliamentary 
answer, shows the number of Imperial troops sent to 
Greece and Crete, and the number safely evacuated :— 


Total Strength Numbers 
at Start of Evacuated 
German Attack 
Greece Crete Greece Crete 
United Kingdom ... 24,100 14,000* 16,442 7,130 
Australian ..... 17,125 6,450* 14,157 2,890 
New Zealand... 16,532 7,100* 14,266 4 560 
DOE A cs 0 'es.e S7,101 27,550" 44,865 14,580 
* Includes men evacuated from Greece 
+ 


The interim report of the Committee om the calling-up 
of civil servants shows the following increases in the num- 
ber of civil servants between April 1, 1939 and 1941. 


April 1, April 1, Percentage 

Grade 1939 194] Increase 
Administrative. .Males .. 2,068 5,199 54-7 
Females 52 353 578 ‘8 

Executive ......Males.. 18,090 $1,115 72-0 
Females 1,029 7,640 642 °5 

Clerical ........Males.. 77,540 97,299 25-5 
Females 19,045 87,520 359-5 

Remainder* ....Males .. 181,655 195,586 7:7 
Females 74,822 117,476 57-0 

eee Males .. 279,353 327,199 17:1 
Females 94,948 212,989 124 °3 

Grand Total ......... 374,301 540,188 44-3 


* Including inspectorate, professional, scientific and technical 
grades, etc. 

The increase between April 1939 and 1941 is less surpris- 
ing than the increase which took place in the six months 
preceding the outbreak of war. On September 3, 19339, it 18 
estimated that the civil] servants numbered 320,000 men 
and 123,000 women, increases of 40,000 and 28,000 respec- 
tively over April 1, 1939. This is probably explained by the 
numbers of people forming the shadow Ministries before 
war broke out. On April 1 this year 55,834 men and 233 
women were serving with the Forces. 
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America’s War Economy 


The Coming ot 
Priorities 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


HE atmosphere here in late July is a curious com- 
bination of Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Walpurgisnacht. Now is the season of vacations, of 
millions of private plans for a brief something ditterent— 
“Tl sleep the clock around, and then ” (make mine 
fishing!). And this is also the season when the nation’s 
war effort is becoming plainly visible to the common run 
of citizens. Those who start vacationward by road pass 
long lines of army trucks, crammed with selectees headed 
for manoeuvres. The vehicle in which large numbers of 
the soldiers ride is the current gadget-in-chief of American 
armament. It is a new-type truck, known as a Jeep because 
it sounds like a Jeep. Ungainly and able, it rouses in the 
middle-aged American nostalgia for the model T Fords 
of his youth, the schematic, high-clearance moto-buggies 
that needed for their repairs only ingenuity plus chewing- 
gum or an occasional hairpin. And to the generation that 
grew up in the years of depression and stream-lined 
chromium the Jeep offers simple—and violent—pleasures 
of a type hitherto unknown. . 
The vacation-bound motorists will come back to start 
autumn work in a different world. During the tooling up 
of the past months, people generally were vague about 
the arms programme. New building was going on where 
the camps are. Construction work on new or newly- 
expanded factory sites was pushed forward in the old 
industrial centres and in certain formerly agricultural 
areas. Rising employment was being advertised by 
crowded parking lots for employees. But what was then 
being done did not show a great deal in terms of actual 
things turned out. The things that were showy during 
those months were consumers’ goods—during the first 
months of this year, America’s families bought 50 per 
cent more furniture and electric stoves, 20 per cent more 
radios and vacuum cleaners, 35 per cent more 
refrigerators and 40 per cent more automobiles than in 
the same months last year. 
While this gay purchasing was going on, the assembly 
lines of the war effort were creeping into action. In 
successive types of production, first deliveries were 
heralded with suitable fanfare. Press releases announced 
that one branch or another of the armed forces, had this 
day accepted the first delivery on one item or another 
of its requirements ; by the end of the current month 
production would average so many units a day ; in ninety 


days this figure would be raised to an average of so many 
more. 





A New Phase 


Those days are over—both kinds. Deliveries of war 
materials have reached a point where fanfares over 
approaching goals are being replaced by mysterious 
ammouncements that this month’s production was “ well 
it excess” of so and so. By the autumn there will be 
certain classes of other non-war deliveries that we will 
have to go without. A current estimate of aluminium 
available for civilian purposes after defence needs have 

1 met puts it at one pound available for every fifteen 
desired; the ratio for copper stands at two to five, for 
tickel one to two, and for steel at nine to ten. Some of 

demand can be satisfied by a simplification pro- 
stamme, reducing the sizes, styles and shapes of goods to 
cut down on the making and stocking of little-used items. 


Industry committees are now being set up for this pur- 
pose. Satisfaction of the remaining demand will have to 
be deferred or diverted to some of the goods which can 
be produced in abundance without taking materials or 
too much labour from the war machine—food, clothing, 
amusements, travel. 

This fall, we will begin to know, personally, how total is 
the effort required to produce the goods for total war. Some 
lines in a recent speech by Mr Leon Henderson, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, make graphic the change that is occurring as the 
energies of half a continent are bent towards one end:— 


As this transformation is c@mpleted our economic 
system will begin to operate as one great factory. It will 
be fulfilling its true function in an armament effort. . . 
Transportation by rail, truck, pipeline, barge and steam- 
ship takes the place of conveyors in this nation-wide 
factory we are talking about. 


Shortages and Civilians 


Mr Henderson’s office, by the way, is coming in- 
creasingly into the news. When the Office of Production 
Management, jointly headed by Mr Knudsen and Mr 
Hillman, superseded the National Defence Advisory 
Commission as the top organisation in the defence effort, 
the strictly New Deal element which Mr. Henderson 
represents was for the time- being reduced to the second 
level. Then came priorities, more priorities, and with 
them shortages, either prospective or at hand. Prices began 
to move. The Office of Price Control and Civilian Supply, 
headed by Mr Henderson, was set up to take over the 
problem. Its job is that of tempering the impact of the 
war effort on civilian life. Doing this is bringing its chief 
into contact, on the one hand, with the myriad trade 
associations of producers, who can get supplies only for 
their defence contracts, and, on the other, with Mr 
Knudsen, who is the production man on the armaments 
side (as shortages develop, consumers will be on its door- 
step as well). 


Two instances illustrate current types of problem. The 
output of the aluminium cooking utensil industry amounted 
to $36,996,705 last year, with 16,000 workers employed. 
That business is now wiped out by the shortage of metal. 
What to do, especially in one-industry communities where 
the town depends on employment at that particular job ? 
Eventually, the works and the workers will be absorbed by 
defence demands, but how is the gap to be bridged between 
now and then ? Or take the case of automobiles. If the pre- 
viously announced cut of 20 per cent in the production of 
cars for the season beginning this month is stepped up to 
50 per cent, how fast can the cut be made; how can the 
resultant unemployment be converted into employment on 
war orders with a minimum number of families on relief 
for a minimum period of time ? 


In the same speech in which Mr Henderson emphasised 
the conversion of the United States into a single production 
unit, he said something which not only bears on the present 
situation with which he is dealing, but looks to the post- 
war period as the New Deal members of the Government 
foresee it. Some of the more important domestic issues of 
the post-war period are to be found in these words : — 


This armament programme is going to teach the people 
one thing—that it is possible to have jobs, to earn high 
wages, to produce goods if the demand is there. True, 
during the emergency the demand will be provided in a 
large part by one customer, the Government, and the 
goods this customer will be buying are not the kinds we 
as civilians can use. But if employment can be provided 
for the production of armaments it can be provided for 
consumers’ goods when we no longer need to produce 
armaments. Once the people learn that lesson, no political 
party, no Government, can long permit widespread un- 
employment to continue. The people are slow to learn, 
but they learn well. 
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Rationing and Price 
Control 


AMERICA’S rearmament programme has now reached 
the stage where its further unimpeded progress involves 
the deliberate curtailment. of the production of con- 
sumers’ goods, and where a rapid upward movement in 
prices can only be avoided by immediate and decisive 
official intervention. The problem is urgent because, 
in anticipation of a reduction in the supply of consumers’ 
goods, the demand for durable commodities has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds in recent months. 

Hitherto the American Government’s approach to the 
problem has been very similar to that of the British 
Government. It has tended simply to tackle the diffi- 
culties as they arose. As in Great Britain, industry has 
been allowed to minister to the private consumer until 
a point was reached when the demands of both its de- 
fence and civilian sectors could no longer be met in full. 
Wherever this point has been reached, the American 
Government has asserted the prior claims of the war 
industries, though not always in time to prevent hold- 
ups in production. 

The latest instance is steel. Although America’s steel 
makers are operating virtually at capacity—the output of 
crude steel has recently been at the rate of about 75 
million tons per annum—they have been unable to meet 
all the growing requirements of the defence and civilian 
sectors of industry. Hence, on August roth, the Offiee 
of Production Management ordered steel producers to give 
priority to the needs of the war industries, regardless of 
deliveries already promised to other users under existing 
contracts. The balance is to be allocated “in accordance 
with such a programme as the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply may determine.” 


This policy has naturally retarded the application of 
“bulk rationing ”—the allocation of new supplies of 
materials for different purposes in accordance with a 
system of priorities—the first step in the control of the 
distribution of scarce materials. But the consumption 
of a number of materials—such as steel alloy metals— 
for civilian purposes has already been restricted, and 
there are indications that events will soon compel the 
Government, not merely to curtail the total quantity of 
materials used for civilian purposes, but also to deter- 
mine their distribution between the manufacture of 
motor cars, typewriters, refrigerators and other house- 
hold goods. Indeed, America will soon have to issue 
“limitation of supply orders”—which have been 
familiar to this country since the spring of last year, 
setting definite limits to the output of different kinds of 


civilian goods. 


The approach to the problem of prices, too, has been 
similar to Great Britain’s. Until recently, all that seemed 
necessary was to prevent a speculative rise in raw material 
prices ; in this the Government has been fairly successful, 
though Moody’s index of the prices of staple commodities 
is now 40 per cent higher than a year ago. The need for a 
comprehensive system of price control seemed remote, for, 
with a few exceptions, available resources were adequate 
to meet demand. Despite the growth of industrial activity 
since the spring of 1940, wholesale prices and the cost of 
living showed remarkable stability. Thus, between April, 
1940, and February, 1941, when the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production rose by 27 per cent, 
the index of wholesale prices calculated by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics showed an increase of only 2.5 per cent. 
Since then, however, the upward movement in wholesale 
prices has tended to quicken ; and on June 17th the official 
index.was 7.6 per cent above the February level. Similarly, 
the cost of living index compiled by the Nationa! Indus- 
trial Conference Board showed little variation until last 
spring ; the index for May, for example, showed a rise of 
only 2.6 per cent from the figure for the corresponding 
month in 1940. Wage rates appear to have risen faster 
than the cost of living, for, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, average hourly rates in industry 
last April were 6.8 per cent higher than a year earlier. But 
America is now entering a period of scarcity, when sharp 
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upward movements in prices are inevitable unless timely 
steps are taken to prevent them. 


The British Government has found a practical solution 
of the scarcity problem by increased taxation, price contro] 
cum subsidies, and the rationing of individual consumers, 
America, too, has imposed increased taxation. But the 
increases sanctioned for the year ended June, 1942, will do 
little to curb the increase in spendable incomes, still less to 
reduce them—though the Treasury has now recommended 
further impositions to the Senate Finance Committee, On 
August 11th, President Roosevelt issued an Order designed 
to curtail instalment purchases which account for a large 
proportion of new purchases of consumers’ goods. Under 
this Order regulations will be issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board, acting in collaboration with a special committee 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Federal 
Loan Administrator and the head of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. 


The second defence against inflation is the commod- 
ity Price Control Bill now before Congress. In its present 
form, the Bill empowers the President to fix, either by 
himself, or by delegation, maximum prices for commodi- 
ties on the basis of the level of July 29th. But special 
provision has been made to prevent the President, or his 
delegate, from fixing maximum prices for agricultural 
commodities below 110 per cent of “parity” as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture, on the basis of the 
ratio between the prices of agricultural and industrial 
goods in the period 1909-14, or below the market prices 
ruling on July 29th. Public utility charges are not covered 
by the Bill, and rents are included only within the defence 
areas. 

Moreover, the Bill follows the British precedent in 
excluding the control of wages and salaries from its scope. 
The Government appears to have no illusions concerning 
its prgbable contribution to the stemming of the advance 
in prices. On August sth Mr Leon Henderson, in charge 
of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
pointed out that his country was faced with “ a most strong 
and pronounced increase in the cost of living,” even if the 
Bill became law immediately. 


Increase in Production 


The expansion in America’s total industrial activity 
between June, 1940, and June, 1941, is reflected in the table 
below. Only part of the rise in the index, however, is due 
to the increase in the output of the goods of war:— 


BusINESS INDICES 
Unadjusted for Seasonal Variations) 
1935-9=100 for industrial production and freight car loading 
1923—5=100 for other series 
June, May, June,* 
1940 1941 1941 
Industrial production (total) . 121 153 156 
Manufactures (total) ...... 122 157 161 
ao aan 134 185 192 
Non-durable ........... 112 134 135 
0 5 118 128 131 
Construction contracts (total) 86 121 130 
OS 76 104 105 
All other te ae gna a i 93 136 151 
Factory employment (total) . 103 °1 124 - - 
Durable goods ......... 99 -8 131 -2 
Non-durable goods ..... 106 -2 118 -7 
Factory payrolls (total) .... 99 -5 144 -0 
Durable goods ......... 101 -4 163 -0 
Non-durable goods ..... 97 -4 122 -7 
Freight car loadings .... 110 131 136 
Department store sales ..... 87 105 98 
Department store stocks ... 64 76 
* Preliminary 


Further progress was made in July, when the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial production, adjust 
for seasonal variations, was 34 per cent above the level for 
June and July, 1940. According to a statement made by 
the Director-General of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment on August 8th, defence production will reach 50 p& 
cent of the maximum planned for at the beginning of 1942 
and will be at its peak by the summer or autumn of next 
year. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Economic Changes in Palestine 


(By a Correspondent) 


fuly 23rd 

ROM the 1940 Statistical Abstract of Palestine, which has 
k just been published, a good picture can be obtained 
of how Palestine has fared in the second year of war. While 
agriculture is still the mainstay of Palestine’s economy, and 
the cultivation of oranges and grape-fruit was the principal 
form of agriculture until the war, important changes have 
taken place both in agricultural and industrial life to meet 
the new conditions. The export of citrus fruit has been 
drastically curtailed ; and, at the same time, the production 
of wheat, of vegetables and of dairy produce has been 
greatly increased, particularly in the Jewish settlements. 
At the outbreak of war, more than half the wheat flour, 80 
per cent of the butter, 35 per cent of the eggs and Io per 
cent of the vegetables consumed in Palestine were im- 
ported. Palestine has been made to a much greater extent 
self-sufficient in food products. The 1940 vegetable crop is 
estimated at about 150,000 tons. One of the country’s 
greatest assets is its possession of a number of first-rate 
men of science, who are applying their knowledge to agri- 
culture and industry. The scientists have devised ways for 
using the unexportable orange crop, partly in the produc- 
tion of alcohol, partly in the extraction of sugar, and partly 
in a dried and shredded form as a fodder for animals. The 
Botanical Department of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem has discovered a means of storing seed potatoes 
which will not only make the country independent of 
imports of this kind, but should enable it to export 
potatoes. In the first three months of the present year, the 
Jewish production of potatoes amounied to 2,000 tons, 
which compares with 287 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1940. The change in the position of dairy produce is 
illustrated by the fact that to-day only 20 per cent, instead 
of 35 per cent, of the eggs required have to be brought 
from outside. Another change brought about by the war is 
the development of Palestine fisheries. Before the war, only 
a quarter of the fish consumed was caught locally off the 
coast. But in the last two years Jewish settlers have estab- 
lished a number of fishing villages. 

Industrially, the most striking development has been the 
use of the mineral resources of the Dead Sea. The Palestine 
Potash Company has been steadily increasing its output ; 
and now its export takes the principal place in foreign 
trade. Potash, bromide and magnesium, which are extracted 
in the Dead Sea works, are all required by the British 
Commonwealth, and it is possible to export to countries 
in the east. The development of electric power production, 
which has also steadily increased during the last two years, 
is an index of growing industrial enterprise. The sale of 
electricity rose in 1940 to over 100 million kilowatt-hours ; 
and more than half the power sold was used for industrial 
purposes and irrigation. At the outbreak of war, Palestine 
local industries were stimulated by the demand of Syria, 
where the needs of a large army had to be supplied. For 
a year after the débdcle in France commercial intercourse 
between Palestine and Syria was almost cut off. But the 
recent occupation of Syria by the British forces will renew 
the opportunity for exports and imports. 

The steel forging and casting and tool-producing trades 
in Palestine are now employing over 1,000 workmen, and 
there is every sign of further expansion. It is also worth 
mentioning that, while the ports of Palestine, Haifa, Jaffa 
and Tel Aviv have been affected by the reduced foreign 
trade, some of the workers formed a most valuable unit 
for the British military authorities in the Middle East. 
About 2,000 longshoremen and boatmen have been 
recruited, and the port of Tobruk is almost entirely manned 
by them. There is a Jewish marine school in which some 
400 youths are being trained. 


The Government finances are in a favourable position. 
Total revenue for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1941, 
was £P5,184,000, which exceeds the figure of the preceding 
year by £P830,000, and the estimate by nearly a million 
pounds. Ordinary expenditure amounted to £P5,613,000. 
This includes charges for defence, and the British Govern- 
ment made a grant-in-aid for this purpose to an amount 
of £P3,300,000; the greater part of this grant was for 
extraordinary expenses, particularly the building of per- 
manent police posts in all parts of the country. As a result 
of the British Government grant there was a balance of 
nearly £P1,000,000 ; and the total surplus of the Palestine 
Treasury has increased during the past two years by 
£P1,175,000, and now amounts to £P4,000,000. The 
finances of the Government are, therefore, again approach- 
ing the position of the years of prosperity when a surplus 
of £P6} millions was accumulated. 

Inevitably, the cost of living is rising. The wholesale 
price index in 1940 rose by 43 per cent over the level of 
1936, and the retail price level by about 30 per cent. But 
though life in Palestine, as elsewhere, is to be simpler and 
luxuries are discarded, the constructive energy of the 
people is not affected, and the development of fresh 
resources during the war should have a_ permanently 
healthy effect on the country’s economy. 


Higher Agricultural 
Production in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


August 3rd 
THE changes that have taken place in Irish agriculture 
during the last ten years are shown in official figures pub- 
lished in the Irish Trade Fournal. In 1939-40 the physical 
volume of agricultural output reached the 1929-30 level for 
the first time in ten years. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
(1929-30 = 100 
1929-30 1937-8 1938-9 1939-40 
Livestock and livestock 
products Ceé ere eeeaedt 100 89 -8 93 -5 95 9 
Crops anm@ tart .<..00s. 100 123 -7 115 -4 122 -3 
Total Output..... 100 95 -2 97 -0 100 -2 


The changes in the manner of disposal of the agricultural 
output are shown in the following table :— 


Percentage of Value of Total Output 
1929-30 1937-8 1938-9 1939-40 

Consumed by persons on 
aie a ein 27 «1 


33 -6 53-0 52-6 

Other home consumption 21:5 31 -4 29 -2 50 -0 
MN 5 cen cbsag 0% 51 -4 35 -0 37 -8 37 -4 
Total Output.... 100 100 100 100 


The trends disclosed by these figures are a growing con- 
centration on the production of tillage crops and an increas- 
ing reliance on the home market. The proportion of Irish 
agricultural output that is exported has never recovered to 
its pre-depression level, but it is to be hoped that a further 
expansion of production and export will take place in the 
future. 
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All the available evidence indicates that production has 
been increased during the current year. The preliminary 
returns of crops and livestock issued by the Department 
of Agriculture prove that the tillage drive has been con- 
spicuously successful. 


June, 1940 June, 1941 

000 acres 000 acres 
DC s6u cheese Oem sau sad.sn.6 305 491 
PERSE CEG Seas ska caeaeres en 681 778 
DE Mawhwawesck otedbnbeS wae 132 169 
PE Cech dkesese sd ese 09 567 437 
Et, + dbp Gk was 640 4000's 1 159 
Ct i654 cvapbiuas os 6Sa» 06 93 97 
Sugar beet, cabbage, etc. ...... 94 . 116 
Total root and green crops..... 705 809 

No. (000) No. (000) 
PL ciksdesnsdvnesesbenss 4,023 4,178 
PE  iactas chek aes de nwe'e 1,049 781 
Ss Sk a> <Sene sng e tenses 3,070 2,959 
|) EE re re 19,975 17,039 


The area under wheat is the largest ever recorded since 
the beginning of the Irish Agricultural Statistics in 1847. 
In 1851, the area under wheat in the twenty-six counties 
now forming Eire was 428,705, after which it decreased 
yearly until it was stimulated by the compulsory tillage 
order during the last war. In 1918 it reached 236,882 acres, 
but rapidly declined after the war, the lowest point being 
reached in 1931, when it sank to 28,848 acres. No such 
recession will take place after this war, since the encourage- 
ment of wheat growing is part of the Government’s long- 
term agricultural policy. 


The Future of Transport 


The Reports of the Transport Tribunal, which was 
appointed in 1938 and completed its proceedings in 1939, 
have been published. The terms of reference of this 
Tribunal were to examine the position of public transport, 
excluding air transport; the causes of the unfavourable 
position of the railways; and the measures necessary to 
ensure an efficient system of public transport. The Majority 
Report recommends the éstablishment of a National Trans- 
port Council to review all trends of transport for five years, 
at the end of which a final decision could be made about 
the future working of the railways. The existing board of 
the Great Southern Railways should be replaced by a 
smaller board assisted by two expert controllers. Financial 
resources would be needed for the acquisition of competing 
road transport concerns, the extension of road services and 
additional working capital The Government should 
guarantee a debenture issue of £1,250,000 at 4 per cent, 
and additional taxes should be imposed on private motor 
vehicles, the proceeds of which would be available to make 
up any deficiencies in the company’s fixed interest obliga- 
tions. A pooling arrangement is proposed for traffic in the 
Dublin area. 

The Minority Report, signed by Dr. Henry Kennedy, 
secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which approaches the problem from the standpoint of the 
consumer of transport services rather than from that of the 
railway companies, expresses strong disagreement with the 
proposals to limit the competition of road services and to 
impose additional taxes on private motor vehicles. Agricul- 
ture, the predominant industry in the country, has much 
to gain from the flexibility of independent transport services. 
The Great Southern Railways should be owned and 
operated by the State, the existing proprietors being suitably 
compensated. Any deficits that arise should be met out of 
taxation, which can be distributed in a manner calculated 
to do less harm to economic development than higher 
transport charges. The Great Northern Railway, the greater 
part of which is in Northern Ireland, should receive a 
subsidy. The final decision regarding the future of this 
railway needs the co-operation of the Dublin and Belfast 
Governments. Needless to say, the transport problem has 
been greatly changed by the war, and will need further 
investigation when normal conditions are restored. 

The annual report of the Electricity Supply Board indi- 
cates that this great undertaking continues to progress in 
spite of the difficulties of the times. The gross revenue for 
the year was £2,082,§22, an increase of £124,021 on the 
previous year, and the sales of electricity at 345,230,808 
units were 26,679,152 higher. The average price per unit 
was 1.44d, compared with 1.84d five years ago, but rising 
costs may necessitate an upward revision of charges in the 
near future. Owing to the growth in the consumption of 
clectricity, am increasing proportion of the demand is 
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supplied by the Dublin coal-generating station, and the 
Board makes a very strong appeal for economy in the use 
of current owing to the shortage of coal. If the Shannon 
had not been hydro-electrically developed, the country would 
be threatened with a stoppage of the total supply of electric 
light and power. The experience of the war emphasises the 
need to complete the development of the Liffey, which is 
well advanced, and to study the possibilities of other rivers 
such, for example, as the Erne. 


Restricting Consumption 
in Canada 


(FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT) 


Fuly 21st 
THE past fortnight has witnessed no material change in 
the general business situation as the data given below about 
the weekly economic index of the Bureau of Statistics and 
some of its components reveal : — 


Wholesale Bank Weekly 

Week Ended Carloadings Prices Clearings Index 
July 13, 1940 93-7 81-7 84-9 102.4 
June 28, 1941 104 -2 90 -4 117 -0 113.7 
July 5, 1941 104 -9 90 +3 106 -8 113.0 
July 12, 1941 103 -6 90 -6 105 -3 112.9 


There has been the usual summer recession in some 
lines of manufacturing industry, such as the women’s 
clothing industry, but the great majority of Canadian 
plants and factories are maintaining a higher scale of 
operations than in any recent summer. The primary iron 
and steel plants are hard pressed to meet the unpre- 
cedented demands for their output. 

The Department of Munitions and Supplies has dis- 
closéd that it and its predecessors between June, 1939, and 
June 30, 1941, had awarded more than 135,000 contracts 
involving total expenditure of about $1,931 millions, of 
which $1,096 millions were placed on Canadian account 
and $815 millions on British account; contracts in connec- 
tion with land purchases and contracts in connection with 
the Commonwealth Air Scheme absorbed _ nearly 
$20 millions. There has been an increase in the rate of 
contract placing which, in the quarter ended June 3oth, 
attained its peak figure with a monthly average of 12,759, 
compared with 7,093 in the preceding quarter and 4,05! 
in the same quarter of 1940. The total outlays on new 
plants, plant extensions and their equipment was up to 
May 31st $511} millions, of which 35 per cent was on 
Canadian account, 26 per cent on British and the remain- 
ing 35 per cent on joint account. Of the manufacturing 
capacity of these new plants, 22.7 per cent is being devoted 
to chemicals and explosives, 22.3 per cent to guns, muni- 
tions and carriages, 10.4 per cent to shells, 4.6 per cent 
and 26.6 per cent to miscellaneous goods. 

It has been clear for some time past that for a further 
expansion of the national war effort there would be re- 
quired an additional diversion of industrial equipment and 
labour, now devoted to the production of civilian goods, to 
the manufacture of war materials ; and forecasts have been 
emanating from Ottawa that the Government is planning 
an extension of the present system of controls and priorities 
and also intends to exact sacrifices, by means of severe 
restrictions on consumption, on a much larger scale than is 
now demanded from the civilian population. A beginning 
has been made with petrol and other oil products for the 
purpose of meeting a threatened shortage occasioned by 
the withdrawal of oil tankers, which have been convoying 
oil te Canada for the needs of Britain. The sale and 
delivery of petroleum and allied products is now banned 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. on week-days, and completely on 
Sundays ; and the price of oil has been raised a cent 2 
gallon. The object of this increase is to stimulate domestic 
oil production, which happily has shown a steady rise. The 
output of the oil-fields in Alberta for the first half of 1941 
amounted to 4,784,000 barrels, an _ increase of 
1,204,000 barrels over the figure for the same period of 
1940, but domestic production still only furnishes 4 
fraction of Canada’s requirements. The public has been 
asked to curtail the use of private cars by 50 per cent, 
and it has been warned that if it does not co-operate, 2 
rigid rationing system will be applied. 
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August 16, 1941 
Sawfly after Grasshopper 


The latest reports about the wheat crop of the Prairie 
provinces describe conditions as satisfactory in Manitoba, 
south-eastern Saskatchewan, south-western Alberta and the 
Peace River region, but only fair in west-central and north- 
east Saskatchewan, and decidedly poor in central and 
western Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta, where rain is 
urgently needed to check further deterioration. The grass- 
hopper plague is not serious this year, but considerable 
damage has been done by another kind of insect pest, the 
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saw-fiy. In Ontario the drought has been broken by a series 
of rainfalls which have greatly improved growing crops 
and pastures, but they arrived too late to be of much 
benefit to the hay crop and the early grains. Pastures still 
remain deficient in most districts. The output of cheese 
for June was satisfactory ; it was 25} million pounds for 
the whole of Canada, compared with 16} million pounds in 
May and 24 million in June, 1940. In Quebec heavy rains 
have benefited the crops, which, except hay, are well up to 
the average, and the outlook for the harvest in the mari- 
time provinces and British Columbia is quite satisfactory. 


Letter to the Editor 


Member of Parliament 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—I have only had the opportunity on my return to 
London this afternoon to read in the issue of my last week’s 
Economist your first article under the above title. I venture 
to suggest, with much respect and in all sincerity, that the 
extravagant attack which you make upon the dignity and 
prestige of the House of Commons is wholly unworthy of 
the high tradition and the quality and character of your 
creat national weekly review. To employ the misguided 
actions of a single Member of Parliament as a pretext for a 
savage assault upon the whole personnel of the House of 
Commons is, I submit, not merely a violation of the 
decencies of responsible journalism, but an ill-considered 
effort to undermine the whole structure of democratic repre- 
sentative government, which, with all its faults, has borne 
the stress and strain of 800 years. 

What useful, helpful, wholesome purpose does The 
Economist hope to serve in the presentation of a united 
Parliament fighting for the freedom of humanity and the 
maintenance of Christian civilisation as if its outstanding 
features were collective ineptitude with something of an 
approach to intellectual imbecility? Is this the contribution 
The Economist desires to make to world public opinion on 
the value of democracy as the form of government for the 
continuity of which the Allied nations are engaged in 
bloody conflict? 

Members of the House of Commons cannot pretend to 
reach the exalted intellectual level of The Economist, but 
they can at all events claim the discharge of exacting duties 
in circumstances where sound judgment, intelligence and 
self-sacrifice are the essence of public service. The picture 
drawn by The Economist of the process of the selection of 
candidates is a grossly unfair travesty of the facts. During 
nearly 21 years in Parliament I have never known an in- 
stance in which the adoption of a candidate could be with 
justice included in the category of nepotism upon which 
The Economist expends so much picturesque invective. 
Local constituency committees are completely free in their 
choice of their representatives, and if more efficient and 
effective procedure can be made operative those who quarrel 
with the method should produce an alternative. 

The Economist has rendered outstanding service to the 
nation and to the British Commonwealth for nearly a 
century in clarity of thought and vigour of exposition on 
economic, social and political affairs, but it renders a poor 
service in these days of “ blood and sweat and tears ” in its 
diatribe upon the competence and capacity of the greatest 
democratic assembly in the world.—Your obedient servant, 

PATRICK HANNON, 
M.P. for Birmingham (Moseley). 


Carlton Club, S.W. 1. 


[Sir Patrick Hannon has plainly not yet had time since 
his return to London to read this article with care. When 
he does he will see that, so far from being an attack on 
the dignity, prestige and tradition of the House of Com- 
mons, it was a plea on their behalf ; and that, so far from 
being a criticism of the freedom that has broadened in 
Parliament for the last 800 years, it was an expression of 
regret at the way in which it has been narrowed by un- 
Worthy heirs in the last ten. So far from ignoring the fact 
that local constituency committees have free choice of 
candidates, the gravamen of the charge made in the 
atticle was the irresponsible way in which that freedom has 
been used, and the pernicious criteria that have been applied 
0 test the worthiness of possible candidates. The fact that 
there are misgivings in the Conservative Party itself on 


these scores is familiar; and The Economist’s concern for 
and belief in free Parliamentary institutions is too well 
known to need any exposition or defence. This is by no 
means the first time that The Economist has ventured to 
criticise on these grounds the personnel of the Baldwin- 
Chamberlain Parliaments, who opposed Mr Churchill in 


the critical pre-war years ; and it will probably not be the 
last.—EpITor.]} 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Aircraft Shares 


—— the recent incipient renewal of activity in 
ordinary shares generally has not entirely by-passed 
the market for shares in aircraft manufacturing companies, 
{t is still true to say that equities in the industry on which, 
more than all others, the nation’s safety depends, are still 
priced to give an income yield commonly associated with 
pre-defaulted foreign bonds. A year ago, the five aircraft 
manufacturing shares in The Actuaries’ Index stood at 
40.2, to yield no less than 14.6 per cent. By the end ot 
1940, their price index had risen to 50.1 and their yield 
had fallen to 11.4 per cent. In the first quarter of this 
year, they tended to lose ground again, but after declining 
to 46.3 in February, they were back again last month at 
a higher level than that of December, 1940, with a price 
figure of 53.0 and a yield of 10.96 per cent. On the 
same day, July 29th, the average yield on the 159 ordinary 
shares in the complete Actuaries’ Index (which represent 
a fair cross-section of the whole of British industry) was 
5.63 per cent. It is not unfair to say, therefore, that the 
attitude of investors towards the prospects of the aircraft 
industry remains a little less than hostile, but more than 
sceptical. 

Such a state of affairs would seem wholly paradoxical if, 
in this war of 100 per cent EPT and moral dividend 
limitation, the investor’s distrust of war industries per se 
had not become a commonplace. No industry has shown 
sreater expansion since pre-rearmament days than the 
aircraft industry, and in no other instance has the adminis- 
trative machinery for “taking the profit out of war” 
reached so advanced a state of efficiency. Investors feel 
themselves in an unenviable position, between the respec- 
tive swords of Jehu and Elisha; for surplus profits, which 
escape the severe control of contract prices imposed by 
the accountants of the Ministry, have short shrift from Sir 
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Kingsley Wood. Nominal rates of dividends are high 
that result follows from the sheer volume of production 
and the fact that, unfavourable as is the industry’s EPT 
standard in relation to contemporary activity, air re-arm,. 
ment started early enough in this country to allow of 
some increase in earnings before the end of 1937. And, for 
various reasons, the industry has financed its subsequem 
needs for increased working capital, for the most part, by 
means other than the issue of ordinary shares. 

Since air re-armament began, indeed, the dividend policy 
of the leading aircraft concerns has been distinctly con. 
servative. The following table, which shows, for each year 
trom 1935 to the latest date available, the profits, per. 
centage equity earnings and dividends of seven important 
companies, suggests that current dividend rates are not very 
much higher than they were in 1935-36, and that they have 
certainly not increased in the same proportion as total 
profits. It is true that, in one or two instances, there were 
bonus share. issues before the war, but these represented 
merely the capitalisation of resources already accumulated 
and employed in the businesses, and, in one case at least, 
there had been an earlier writing down of capital in days 
of depression : — 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
fccour 1935 193¢ 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Profit (£000) 
Bristol (Dec. 31 303 388 537 688 990 
De Havilland (Sept. 30)* 77 72 112 143 185 231 
Fairey (Sept. 30) .. 40 55 249 396 |. 249 210 
Handley Page (Dec. 3] 196 272 552 490 952 e 
Hawker Siddeley (July 31 os 503 | 783 822 812 818 
Parnall (July 31) os Dr. 48 27 93 135 185 
Rolls-Royce (Dec. 31 353 393 396 483 468 503 
Earned for Ord. (%) 
Bristol ae 45-6 30-1 36 6 14-9%a)) 15-1 oa 
De Havilland ... 19-3 14-5 15-6 19-9 28-9 40°9 
Fairey 4-0 9-4 16. 2t 25 -7t 24-1 20 -4 
Handley Page ... 1+] 72°0 69-5(c)} 48-8(c) 85-6 | ‘ 
Hawker Siddeley a 44-5 | 47-7(c)} 46-8 | 43-8 | 43-9 
POEM 2.000 : Nil 7:9 17 -6 12-8 ll‘l 
Rolls-Royce .... 31-6 | 26-8(c)) 25-1 | 29-1 17-7 | 17.6 
Paid on Ord. (% 
Bristol 22 °5 22 °5 25-0 15 -0(b) 10-0 eee 
De Havilland .. 10-0 10-0 12°5 | 12-5 | 12:5 12-5 
Fairey 5-0 10-0 12-5t | 15.0t | 12-5¢ | 10-0 
Handley Page 15 -7(< 50-0 |30.0(c)(d)|30.0(c)(d), 30-0(d)} odd 
Hawker Siddeley oe 30-0 42-5(c)| 42-5 2°5 32°5 
Parnall . ; ; Nil Nil 7°5 12°5 10-0 
Rolls-Royce . 22°5 22 -5(e 22-5 25-0 20-0 20.0 

* Earnings available for dividend are given + Free of Tax 

(a) On capital increased by bonus issue of 3 shares for every 4 held. (b) 7-5 per 
cent on old capital and 7*5 per cent on new. (c¢) On capital increased by bonw 
issues. (dq) 10 per (e) Of which 


cent subject to tax and 20 per cent tax free 


15 per cent paid o pital incre d by bonus issue of one in four. 


The table shows, clearly enough, that earning power was 
rapidly growing up to the outbreak of war. If the aggregate 
profits of the seven companies for accounting periods end- 
ing in 1936 be taken as 100, the corresponding figures are 
161 for 1937, 189 for 1938 and 231 for 1939. The returns 
for the first full year of war are still incomplete, but those 
already published suggest, broadly, that the pace of the 
advance in profits has appreciably slowed down. In two 
out of five cases, the rate of dividend was reduced. One 
would probably not be unduly conservative in assuming 
that the latest figures represent the highest dividends share- 
holders are likely to receive during the war, and that the 
tendency will be, if anything, to “shade” them as the 
war proceeds. 

The unpopularity of aircraft shares, however, is much 
less a function of any fear of a serious falling off in divisible 
earnings during the war, than of their virtual collapse 
when hostilities cease and the Royal Air Force- returns 
to peace-time establishment. With roo per cent EPT, plus 
capacity working, the return on particular contracts has 
become a secondary matter. The industry agreed with rela- 
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tively good grace to the lower profit percentages allowed 
by the Air Ministry in 1939, and the extent to which 
any given company 1s liable to hand over its profits to 
the tax-gatherer is to-day of much more immediate moment 
to shareholders than any question of gross earnings. The 
table shows that some concerns are decidedly more fortu- 
nate than others in their EPT bases. Rolls-Royce, for 
example, is fairly well placed, Hawker Siddeley moder- 
ately well placed, and Parnall, De Havilland and Fairey 
unfavourably placed. At the beginning of June, indeed, 
Parnall announced the omission of an interim dividend 
owing to the incidence of EPT and income-tax. 

Even 100 per cent EPT, however, has its silver lining. 
It is unlikely to necessitate any really severe further cut 
in aircraft dividends as a whole, and it spares shareholders 
undue anxiety through the fact that, so long as the war 
jasts, national reasons will prevent their knowing much about 
actual working conditions in their industry. They have no 
longer any but a deferred interest in the volume of pro- 
duction or in profits over the EPT standard, except in 
so far as the 20 per cent remission of tax, promised by 
the last Finance Act, will tend to ease the problem of 
transfer to a much reduced basis of eventual peacetime 
activity. Even that, however, is of limited importance 
beside the main problem, which, more than anything else, 
explains the high yield on aircraft shares to-day. Where 
will post-war demand come from? And how great will 
it be? Until those questions are answered, there is no 
actuarial basis for valuing aircraft shares, however high 
the income which shareholders receive during the war. 

Obviously, any estimate of service requirements in the 
post-war world, or of the rate at which civil aviation or 
export trade in British aircraft is likely to develop, must 
be, from the nature of things, a leap in the dark. A more 
profitable line of approach for investors, who realise the 
inevitability of post-war contraction of output, may be 
to endeavour to ascertain how far, in fact, the companies 
have actually extended their scope and financial commit- 
ments now. That may be a measure of their vulnerability 
later. The next table has a direct bearing on this question, 
for it shows, for each of the seven companies included in 
the preceding table, three indices of “financial extension ” 
—namely the growth since 1938 of the balance-sheet 
figures of fixed assets, stock-in-trade and_ capital. 
The absence of complete figures for 1940 again somewhat 
detracts from any conclusions which may be drawn, but 
the general impression given by the returns is moderately 
reassuring. The companies appear to have financed a 
considerable increase in current output with a less than 
proportionate growth in their commitments on the capital 
side. Between 1938 and 1939, the valuation of the stock-in- 
trade and work-in-progress of six companies rose by 50 
per cent, while between 1938 and 1940 the same figure for 
four companies showed a rise of 66 per cent. But (com- 
paring 1939 with 1938) the growth, in book values, of fixed 
assets was only 13 per cent for six companies, and the 
increase in total issued capital was only 29 per cent for 
seven companies. Between 1938 and 1940, the respective 
increases for four and five companies were 19 per cent 
and 43 per cent. Presumably, devices like the Government 
shadow factory help to limit the financial hostages which 
the companies are required to give to fortune. Whatever 
the reason, however, there is at least prima facie evidence 
that, when the time for post-war “slimming” arrives, the 
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ASSETS AND CAPITAL 
(000 omitted) 





1938 1939 1940 
ea oa ee ee : 
Total Fixed Assets £ | £ £ 

CEN in 6 6c ak adbenadtecrecdeuda 2,172 } 2,714 oi 
i id gine Onte tah deh de ai 864 | 894 1,059 
Th. Sravwksekaniaesce oe odu | 1,332 | 1,113 1,464 
Es tas ce iceecenghe uae 229 238 sa 
Hawker Siddeley .............seee0. | ° | ° - 
Ae aes casdeaeecnd ewan | 289 376 432 
i wceetcdsccceveccvanae | 1,003 { 1,260 1,193 
Stock-in-Trade and Work in Progress | } 
Co i6 66 a Véa bude besed< ened 2,489 4,678 ane 
NG Gk aia. neh 6ebu deduce tar 1,346 999 1,54€ 
Ee eee es 571 | 875 1,160 
Handley Page ..... aa 854 | 1,153 dies 
Hawker Siddeley .... coat ° | ° . 
eb kut kien e wha ds aaede nee 208 752 1,139 
ET Snindeveedceecunccokene 889 1,061 1,165 
Total Capital (Deb., Pref. and Ord.) 
Ete ctans (pedeaenddenee ee 3,900 3,900 ie 
LS. o cdectdeubecceéh eee | 800 800 800 
ahs edeahevesneses teat 1,232 | 1,237 1,225 
i bis cece hi veedseddeeed 572 572 wa 
a | 5,456 | 8,956 8,779 
PTT IR NG tckn konevcecavdneods | 450 | 850 1,000 
I i tenidiensc ons ccctoaawed 1110 | 41,132 1,132 


* Holding company. 
amount of financial flesh which the industry will have to lose 
will be appreciably less than proportionate to the cut in 
physical production. 

All in all, while really conservative investors may tend 
to steer clear of aircraft shares until such times as they 
can put a firmer value on the unknown quantity in the 
post-war equation, the more enterprising type of investor 
may feel that the shares of a selection of the biggest com- 
panies, at least, offer a prospect which current prices do 
not value over-generously. As the final table shows, current 
Stock Exchange prices are near—and in some cases below 
—the lowest levels touched between 1935 and 1939. 








} Yield at 
| Share Highest | Lowest | —y a <i 
Company | oF Price, Price, | Price | fe . 
Stock | 1935-39 1935-39 , Gn | On _- 
Earnings Dividend 
ND a ccreducseces Ord. 10/- 80/6 13/6 10/9 14-05 9-30 
De Havilland ....... | Ord. {1 | 83/- 27/6 34/44 | 23-79 | 7-27 
SS ceakaetine ve Ord. 10/- | 44/6 13/6 | 13/6 | 15 it} 741+ 
Handley Page ....... | Ord, 5/- 63/3 13/9 | 18/3 23°45 | 13-64 
Hawker Siddeley .... | Ord. 5/- 47/- 9- | 13/6 16-25 | 12 -04 
PE Sa daccvanccee | Ord. 5/- 17/- 4/6 | 4/44 12-68 | 11-43 
Rolls-Royce ......... Ord.Stkéy 167/6 80/- | 80/-* | 4-40 | 5-00 
Lo he ; 


It may be reasonable to surmise that, whatever the terms 
of any eventual Peace Treaty, this country will not revert 
to an air force of anything like the small dimensions of 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s. Commercial aviation has itself 
great possibilities in the post-war world, which war develop- 
ments will tend, generally, to hasten. Export trade may 
be extensive, though highly competitive. Broadly, while 
some of the smaller firms will have difficulties of their own 
to meet, the larger concerns may have a reasonable hope 
of obtaining and maintaining sufficient orders to afford 
a not unreasonable, if not over-generous, return on their 
capital, provided they can continue to keep its wartime 
extension within reasonable bounds. 


Finance and Banking 


Tighter Credit 


The credit situation this week has been influenced 
mainly by the last minute rush of applications for 2} per 
cent National War Bonds. Whether made for the banks’ 
own accounts or for customers, these considerable subscrip- 
tions have eaten into the available volume of bank cash and 
supplies of credit have been correspondingly short through- 
out the week. On the whole, the banks have been very 
niggardly buyers of bills from the market, which at last 
week’s tender for Treasury bills obtained a 30 per cent 
allotment on its quota application. There has consequently 
been a fairly good demand for money, and the rate for non- 
Clearing bank loans has at no time dipped below 1 per cent. 


The need to seek the help of the special buyer has at times 
appeared imminent, but the necessity for such operations 
has been removed in each case through fair buying of bills 
from one or other of the clearing banks. Such help has 
perhaps been made possible by special transactions between 
the clearing banks concerned and the Bank of England. The 
Bank has given some help to the cash position, as is shown 
by the increase of £6,085,000 in Government securities and 
of £2,060,000 in other securities shown by the latest Bank 
return. Despite this assistance, bankers’ deposits have fallen 
by £12,723,000 to the low level of £96,127,000, while the 
reverse side of the position is shown in a rise of 
£19,766,000 in public deposits. The expected post-holiday 
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reflux of currency has not occurred, and the Bank return 
shows a further £1,153,000 expansion of the circulation 
over the week to last Wednesday, a movement which re- 
duced the reserve of unissued notes to barely £12,000,000. 


2 * * 


Banks and War Bonds 


The suspension of the issue of 2} per cent National 
War Bonds is of immediate concern to the banks and the 
discount market. These bonds with their five to seven years 
life are short enough to be eligible for banking and discount 
houses’ portfolios, and there can be little doubt that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the £440 millions subscribed to the 
last series represented the investment of banking funds. 
The 3 per cent Savings Bonds, whose final maturity date 
is 1965, are too long to be eligible for banks and discount 
houses except in small amounts, and while they remain 
the only available tap issue the flow of banking funds to 
the Exchequer will be somewhat disturbed. The general 
expectation is that within the next few weeks the Treasury 
will launch another issue of stock designed to appeal to the 
market and that in the meantime there may be greater 
reliance on Treasury deposit receipts. That reliance should, 
however, be minimised, first, by the fact that what should 
prove to be a good revenue period is now beginning, and, 
secondly, by the heavy subscriptions to the National War 
Bonds made in the final days of their tap sales. Notice of 
the suspension of their issue was given almost a week 
before the tap was turned off, and during this period banks 
and other institutional investors appear to have applied 
heavily for the issue. This anticipatory investment of bank- 
ing funds will be reflected in the August clearing bank 
returns. It should minimise the dependence on Treasury 
deposits for a week or so, but it cannot postpone for much 
longer the need for another short to medium term issue. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Statements 


The expansion of banking credit is no longer inter- 
rupted by the customary seasonal influences ; in the normal 
course, some contraction would be expected in July follow- 
ing the inflation of the June 3oth figures. But the latest 
clearing bank statements reveal a further expansion of 
£44,862,000 in deposits. This movement understates the 
true expansion in bank credit last month, since cheques in 
course of collection and other transit items have over the 
same period fallen by £38,370,000. The outstanding factor 
in the credit expansion in July has been the rise in the 
banks’ holding of bills, the movement totalling £81,545,000. 
This increase, occurring over a period when the Treasury 
bill issue rose by no more than £15,000,000 and when the 
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July | Mar. Apr. | May | June July 
1940 1941 1941 | 1941 , 1941 | 1941 
Capital and reserves ....| 139-7 140-1; 140-2 140-2] 140-2) 140-2 
Acceptances, etc......... 122-8 100-5 104-9 107-8 | 106-2) 98-5 
Notes in circulation ..... | 1-4 1-4/ 14] 14] 14] 1-4 
Current, deposit and other | | | | 
er 2,454 -0 | 2,764-3 | 2,828-6 | 2,824-0 | 2,945 -9 | 2,990-7 
Total liabilities ..... | 2,717 -9 | 3,006-3 | 3,075-1 | 3,073-4 | 3,193-7 | 3,230 -6 
ack esol 262-0 | 287-9 | 298-4} 293-1] 310-8| 306-3 
Cheques, balance, and) 
items in transit ....... | 87-6 | 120-6 | 113-9] 112-7] 151-6] 113-2 
Money at call .......... | 145-8 | 131-8| 137-4] 128-4] 142-9| 138-6 
Discounts .............. | 415-3 | 194-2] 187-8| 172-8] 193-0] 274-5 
Treasury deposit receipts. 26-0 | 374-0} 461-0 | 469-0/ 482-0] 476-0 
Investments ........... 657-8 | 821-0] 819-7] 848-3] 880-2] 902.5 
Loans and Advances ....} 931-9 | 908-1 | 883-7 | 873-0] 859-2] 853-4 
Investments in affiliated | | | | 
DEES peravesesiondes | 236] 23-7) 23-8) 23-8) 23-8) 23-8 
Cover for acceptances,) | | | | 
premises, etc. ........ 167-9 145-0} 149-4] 152-3] 150-2 142-5 
Total assets ...... | 2,717 -9 | 3,006 -4 | 3,075-1 | 3,073-4 |3,193-7 |3,230-8 
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discount market was none too successful at the weekly 
tenders, raises some interesting questions—whether, for 
example, there may not have been some special direct sales 
of bills to the banks. The other outstanding increase in 
assets has been in investments which continue their steady 
expansion. Last month, this amounted to £22,228,000, and 
there is now only one of the 10 English clearing banks whose 
advances are not exceeded by their investments. Against 
these increases, Treasury deposits have fallen by £6,000,000 
and advances by £5,789,000. 


* . n 


Doubts About Silver 


Mr Morgenthau is reported to have announced this 
week that “he would raise no objection to the abandon- 
ment of the American silver purchase programme.” In the 
immediate pre-war years, this announcement would have 
knocked the bottom out of the silver market. It has been 
received with complete indifference by the London mar- 
ket where the spot price for the metal recovered momentarily 
to 233d. So much for the insulation of a market in which 
the turnover has become negligible and which is closely 
hemmed by the restrictions on the free import and export 
of the metal. It is not surprising that, after eight inglorious 
years, the silver purchasing programme should have lost 
the sympathy of the United States Administration. Its 
monetary significance was lost many years ago. Its import- 
ance in the domestic politics of the country has likewise 
dwindled. As long as the American Treasury continues 
to pay a subsidised price for domestic silver, the abandon- 
ment of the rest of the purchasing programme would prob- 
ably raise no single cry of resentment in the United States. 
The interests of China in the programme have largely dis- 
appeared since the Chungking Government have probably 
shipped most of their reserves of demonetised silver to the 
United States, and such metal as now makes its way out of 
the country is in most cases looted silver exported with 
Japanese connivance and destined ultimately to strengthen 
Japanese exchange reserves. Mexico is vitally interested in 
the silver programme, but the disposal of her important 
production is already being handled through a bilateral 
Mexican-American agreement and not under the general 
provisions of the silver purchasing programme. Though the 
market has ignored Mr Morgenthau’s remarks, it should 
be evident that if the silver programme is abandoned, and 
if the United States Treasury no longer publishes a price 
at which it will buy imported metal, the’ anchor to which 
the world price of silver has for many years been tied will 
be removed. The subsequent adjustment of the world price 
is a phenomenon about which no confident prediction is 
possible. Much must, in any case, depend on the policy 
of the American Treasury, which, as the holder of the 
world’s largest stock of the metal, will, whether it likes it 
or not, be the arbiter of the metal’s fate. If it refuses to 
buy, there may be an appreciable slump in the price. If it 
attempts to sell, the word “slump” would be quite inade- 
quate to describe the movement in the quotation. 


* * *x 
Shanghai Dollar Fluctuations 


The rate of the Shanghai dollar has plumbed new 
depths this week. In terms of sterling it has fallen to 2}d.- 
33d. though there has since been a modest recovery to 
2gd.-3gd. The market is still in the greatest uncertainty 
concerning the interpretation of the freezing order on 
Chinese assets and on those of the International Settlement 
in particular, but by dint of almost continuous negotiations 
between the interested parties in Chungking, New York 
and London, the position is gradually clearing up. There is 
reason to hope that the new Chinese Currency Stabilisa- 
tion Board may before many days provide the effective 
machinery for solving these problems and operating the 
freed dollar and sterling resources of the Chungking Gov- 
ernment. The composition of the Board has at last been 
completed with the appcintment, as British representative, 
of Mr Edmund Leo Hall-Patch, Financial Commissioner in 
the Far East. That fact was largely responsible for the 
slight recovery in the Shanghai rate in mid-week. 


+. * * 
Instalment Credit in the United States 


American concern at the inflationary potential in that 
country and at explosive material in the defence programme 
ready to convert that potential into an inflationary con- 
flagration is evident in the moves taken this week to con- 
trol instalment credit. The Federal Reserve Board has been 
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authorised by the President to take any lawful steps neces- 
sary to bring such control immediately into being. The 
obvious intention of this move is to curtail the sales of 
durable consumption goods such as motor cars, refrigera- 
tors and vacuum cleaners, which provide the main civilian 
competition for steel and industrial capacity increasingly 
required for defence needs. It is estimated that there are 
about $5,000,000,000 of instalment finance debts outstand- 
ing in the United States and that about half this figure 
represents amounts owing in respect of motor car purchases. 
The method of controlling such credit has not yet been 
announced, but it is clear that the most direct and likely 
approach to the problem will be a tightening of the facili- 
ties for discounting and re-discounting instalment finance 
paper by the Federal Reserve system. It is also expected 
that the authorities will issue instructions to member banks 
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on the question of personal loans. Such instructions will 
probably be similar to those issued soon after the outbreak 
of the war to British banks, to discourage any accommoda- 
tion that was not directly or indirectly linked with the 
war effort. The need for such preventive anti-inflationary 
measures in the United States is greater than it was here 
because of the absence of specific rationing schemes, and 
the presence of a huge mass of surplus bank cash. 
* * * 


Marine or War Risk—A Correction 


The date of the stranding of the Coxwold was May 7; 
1940, not May 17th, as was stated last week. On May 8, 
1940, different provisions came into force which would 
have affected the question of liability if the casualty had 
occurred after that date. 


Investment 


A Hesitant Market 

Uncertainty regarding the future of Government loan 
policy was probably a more potent influence in restraining 
the volume of business this week than uncertainty as to 
Russian capacity to stem the drive to Odessa. With 
obscurity still clouding Japanese intentions toward Thai- 
land and the U.S.S.R. and the foreign bond market goaded 
to alternate waves of optimism and pessimism, it is small 
wonder that investors last week were in general content to 
bide their time and to absorb larger holdings of 2} per cent 
National War Bonds 1946/48 before the “tap” was turned 
off at the close of dealings on Thursday last. The following 
table indicates the movements in a relatively stagnant gilt 
edged market in the interval between announcing and 
carrying through the discontinuation of the second issue of 
24 per cent War Bonds. 

GILt-EDGED MoOvEMENTS 


| | 


| Change 
Aug. Aug Aug. 


| 
| Aug. Aug. since 
7 8 i i. Bb) Aug. 

| 7 
Conversion 5°, 1944/64, 106% 107 107 | 107 +‘| 1074 + 3 
Nat. Def. 24%. ..1944/48) 1014 101} 100§xd) 100gxd | 100}xd a 
Conversion 24% ..1944/49, 100¢ | 100$ | 100f | 100 | 100% | +2% 
Nat, War 25%. ..1945/47| 100% | 100) 100% | 100% | 100% k 
Nat. War 24°,...1946/48) 1004 | 1004 100% | 100% | 100% a 
Conversion 5°. ..1948/53; l0lgxd) lOlgxd) 101$ | 101} 101} + } 
Funding 2}%....1952/57| 983 98 98; | 98% | 983 | + } 
Nat. Def. 3°%....1954/58) 100g | 100g | 100g | 101 | 101 + 4 
War Loan 3%....1955/59, 101g | 1lOlg | 1019 1012 1013 | sé 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955/65) 100% | 100% | 100% 1004 100% aa 
Funding 24% ...1956/61| 94% | 94% | 948 | 94 | 94 | + 3 
Funding 3% ....1959/69) 100 | 100 | 100} | 100 | 100) |... 
Funding 4% ....1960/90) 114 | 114) | 114) | 114, | 1l4p | +4 
gg RTS | 1llgxd| 1l1gxd! 11ljxd} 1lljxd) 11lpxd|.. 
Consols 4%....1957/after} 1104 | 110% 1103 1103 {| 1103 + 
War Loan 34% 1952 after] 105} 105 105 105 | 105 —4 
Conv. 34 %...1961/after} 1063 106 106 1064 106% — 4 
Local Loans 3% 1912/after} 9 954 95 95 9 | —¢ 
Consols 25%. . .1923 after) 81 814 8l 81% 81g — +t 
F.N. fixed interest index.| 129-8 | 130-0 | 129-9 129-9 129-8 

| \ 











The effect of the announcement was to promote interest 
in the remaining short and medium term issues, coupled 
with a movement away from 24 per cent War Bonds 
1945/47. Long term and undated issues remained under a 
cloud, though it is probable that a recovery is by now over- 
due. Shortage of stock in the industrial sections of the 
market raised the prices of many industrial equities, among 
which the brewery group continued to hold a prominent 
place. Outside the gilt edged market, which had its own 
teason for comparative quiescence, the prevailing opinion 
that a critical phase of the war is about to be reached 
prevented large scale business from developing. : 


* * * 


Turning off the Tap 


Sir Kingsley Wood’s announcement on August 7th 
that the issue of 2} per cent National War Bonds, 1946-48, 
was to be discontinued as from the close of the dealings 
on August 14th was received with surprise by the market. 
The general expectation that a new series of bonds would 
be issued immediately has proved incorrect, and the 
Government is, for the present, to revert to the practice 
of relying on only one tap issue for the absorption of 
current savings where maximum holdings of Savings Cer- 


tificates and 3 per cent Defence Bonds have already been 
acquired, namely the medium-term 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds, 1955-65. The winding up of the second issue of 
2} per cent National War Bonds brings the total yield to 
£433,618,720 at August 12, 1941, whereas the total yield of 
the first issue, 2} per cent National War Bonds, 1945-47, 
amounted to some £444,440,000. Three per cent Savings 
Bonds, however, in the whole period of their currency of 
thirty-three weeks, have yielded only £279,824,779. The 
implications of the decision from the standpoint of general 
financial policy are discussed in a Note on p. 197 of the 
current issue. The Treasury decision, in fact, appears to 
be more important for its method than for its content. 
There can be little doubt that a new Government issue 
will be made before long, but it is not clear whether the 
Treasury will choose to make an offer of the old style or 
again to make use of the tap. By cutting off the source of 
short-dated tap issues, an attempt is, however, being made 
to tickle the investor’s appetite for more Government loan 
by creating a relative scarcity. From the market angle, this 
means that there is, for the first time, a real market in the 
second 24 per cent War Bond issue, as there has been in 
the first issue since it was discontinued and replaced on 
slightly less favourable terms at the beginning of the year. 
In the second place, it means that the would-be 
investor in tap issues is driven to a rather later maturity 
date. The decision to increase the maximum currency, but 
not the maximum individual holding, of 3 per cent Defence 
Bonds from September Ist next tends in the same direc- 
tion ; to necessitate investment for a longer period, when 
it may be assumed that, on the whole, long-term holdings 
at low rates are not in the investors’ favour, and thus to 
whet the appetite for new shorter-dated issues. A minor 
consideration is that the yield on 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 
which has so far been relatively neglected, will presum- 
ably be raised to a more respectable total. In short, the 
Treasury appears to have decided to prepare the field for 
the next issue by subtlety rather than by force. The only 
question which remains is the date at which the next issue 
may be expected. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Reorganisation ‘ 


Far reaching amendments to the original schemes for 
re-organisation of the De Bernales group of Australian min- 
ing companies which were approved by meetings of share- 
holders somewhat hastily convened at the end of December 
last, have now been put forward as joint recommendations 
of shareholders’ committees and the boards of the com- 
panies concerned. The original schemes proposed, in effect, 
that the British companies should be reduced to two in 
number which should control .the Australian companies 
amalgamated into one concern. The latest amendments pro- 
pose that the Australian mining companies shall be acquired 
by an existing Australian company, Emu Gold Mines, 
which has recently changed its name to Australian Gold 
Production. The Australian companies, Comet and Yellow- 
dine, are, however, to be omitted from the re-organisation, 
and their shares are to be distributed among the share- 
holders in the British companies interested, the seven 
British companies being placed in voluntary liquidation. 
Finally, certain assets of the De Bernales family companies 
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are to, be acquired for cash. Thus, under the new scheme, 
shareholders will hold direct interests in the three 
Australian companies, Comet Gold Mines, Yellowdine Gold 
Development and Australian Gold Production. Application 
is to be made to the stock exchanges in London and 
Australia for permission to deal in the shares of these three 
companies. It is clear that the new proposals in no way 
affect the basic profit-earning capacity of the group. 
Whether or not the shareholders would ultimately benefit 
from the change depends upon the character and sound- 
ness of future management rather than upon the form in 
which the enterprise is cast. It cannot be assumed auto- 
matically that Treasury approval will be forthcoming for 
a scheme which will, in effect, transfer the group to 
Australia, since Treasury sanction was withheld for a 
similar proposal by Great Boulder Proprietary, another De 
Bernales company. It is also unclear whether the London 
Stock Exchange will accede to the request for a resumption 
of dealing in the shares of the group. On the detail of the 
latest scheme, it may be suggested that the transfer of 
assets of the De Bernales family companies to Gomet Co. 
and Australian Gold Production should be placed on the 
same paper transaction basis proposed in the case of the 
transfer of shares in Comet and Yellowdine to the British 
shareholders, unless, of course, there is some adequate 
reason for the course proposed. 


* * * 


Reactions to Rule 92a 


The denial of London Stock Exchange facilities to 
Messrs Cyril Nicholson and Company, of Sheffield, under 
Rule 92a, which was discussed on page 178 of The 
Economist last week, has had the reactions, so far, which 
might have been expected. As Parliament is not sitting, no 
questions, criticising by implication the policy of “the 
Throgmorton Street Stock Exchange” can be put, and the 
most influential voice which has publicly been raised in 
protest against the Committee’s decision has been that of 
Mr. K. Milliken Smith, chairman of the Birmingham Stock 
Exchange. In a letter to a daily financial newspaper, Mr. 
Smith reiterates the well known fact that the Associated 
Stock Exchanges, operating in large towns and cities in the 
provinces, were not unanimous in supporting the “non- 
member jobbing” rule, but were swung round by the 
action of the four largest. On the London Stock Exchange 
itself, opinion is determined rather than enthusiastic ; for 
even the appearance of restraint of trade is repugnant to 
most members. The consensus of view, however, is that 
the Committee’s decision was implicit in the new rule when 
it was passed, and that the matter had best be squarely 
fought out once for all. The efficiency of Nicholsons, by 
far the largest firm of outside jobbers in the country, is 
recognised ungrudgingly, even in the “House” itself. It 
is believed that it will continue to transact a widespread 
business under the new conditions, and may well succeed 
in devising a technique for extending its own “ self- 
sufficiency” in jobbing to many securities and dealings 
in respect of which it would normally have drawn on 
London’s facilities. If London’s action tended merely to 
introduce a species of tariff and quota element into national 
security dealings, it would be deplorable, and the argument 
that London has acted only in self-defence does not entirely 
meet this implied criticism. The only ultimately satisfactory 
reply would be the use of the advantages brought by the 
new rules as a whole (including those reducing the scales 
of commission rebates to outside agents) to improve the 
Stock Exchange’s own facilities to its clients—particularly 
by way of a reduction at the first opportunity in the general 
ievel of commissions. The corollary to the “ protection ” 
which the Stock Exchange claims for itself is receptiveness 
to all feasible suggestions for raising the quality and lower- 


ing the price of the services which the Stock Exchange 
alone can provide. 


* * * 


Associated British Picture Deal 


The terms on which the sale of approximately half Mrs 
John Maxwell’s holding in Associated British Picture Cor- 
poration to Warner Brothers has been concluded appear to 
be satisfactory from the national as well as from the per- 
sonal standpoint. Mrs John Maxwell, who formerly held 
rather more than half of the corporation’s £2,000,000 issued 
ordinary capital, has disposed of only some 2,000,000 5s. 
ordinary shares, or approximately one-quarter of the total 
ordinary capital. The transaction: will be made against 
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dollars, which will in consequence form a welcome addition 
to Treasury holdings, and not against blocked sterling 
balances. It is stated that the terms of the sale ensure that 
full freedom of action remains with the corporation. Repre- 
sentative directors are to be appointed to the board by 
Mrs John Maxwell and Warner Brothers. Associated British 
Pictures is interested both in production and distribution, 
owning Associated British Cinemas, Pathé Pictures and 
British Instructional Films and controlling Union Cinemas, 
As the corporation occupies a leading pesition in both 
branches of the British film industry, it is satisfactory that 
control will remain in this country. The infusion of an 
American interest may well serve to improve technique 
and administration. Last year, no dividend was paid on the 
ordinary shares of the corporation, which received 20 per 
cent in 1938-39, business having been severely prejudiced 
by war conditions. Despite this inevitable setback, market 
confidence in the future of the concern is indicated by the 
current price of the 5s. ordinary shares, which now stand 
at 7s. 74d. 


Company Notes 


Courtaulds’ Sacrifice 


In view of the feeling among many of the 80,000 
stockholders in Courtaulds that an early statement should 
be made about the prospects of negotiations, forma] or 
informal, on the question of compensation for the sale 
of the American Viscose shares, interest attaches to certain 
estimates of the probable capital value of Courtaulds’ 
sacrifice which were made this week by The Financial 
News. A survey of American Viscose profits for the last 
ten years brings out the fact that any reasonable capitalisa- 
tion of average earning power (say, on the basis of ten 
times the mean profit of the decade) would give a figure 
differing hardly at all from the cash proceeds actually 
received by the British Treasury ($56 millions against 
$544 millions). The British company, however, may reply 
that the low level of average earnings was the basic reason 
for the decision to embark on an extensive programme 
of new capital expenditure under which, between the end 
of 1938 and last March, some $47 millions had been em- 
ployed in the modernisation of American Viscose. Already 
in 1940, earnings had risen to a point which would give a 
capitalised value (on the ten years’ purchase basis) of $72 
millions. A capitalisation on similar lines on the written- 
down balance sheet values of American Viscose gives a 
figure of $102 millions, which is raised to $114 millions 
if a special reserve (representing past depreciation charged 
in excess of the permitted income tax allowance) be added 
back, as it was in a statement made by the directors of 
Courtaulds last June. Even the last figure, however, though 
it is more than twice the amount received by the British 
Treasury, allows nothing for a number of considerations 
which, it could be urged, should, in equity, be taken into 
account in assessing the loss which Courtaulds have 
suffered. These include goodwill (valued at $25 millions 
on the incorporation of American Viscose in 1922), the 
rapidly growing business and wide potentialities of the 
making of staple fibre and the loss to Courtaulds of their 
position in the largest domestic market in the world. All in 
all, the weight of evidence seems to support the view that 
the sacrifice rather than the sale price should be the 
measure of the compensation paid to the British company. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Progress 


As was forecast last year, the Richard Thomas accounts 
for the year to March 29, 1941, show a further substantial 
rise in consolidated profits from £3,171,296 to £4,000,172, 
enabling a payment to be made for the first time since 
1937-38 to the company’s preference shareholders. No doubt 
the rise in consolidated earnings would have been even 
higher but for the difficulty of keeping the Ebbw Vale plant 
running at full capacity. Tax liability for the group rose from 
£1,159,704 to £1,671,036, while depreciation, including 
extraordinary and capital expenditure written off, at 
£830,382, remains at approximately the previous year’s 
level. Thus, the surplus for dividends is increased from 
£566,871 to £861,809. Unfortunately for shareholders, the 
company has to meet an estimated war damage contribution 
of £200,000. The amount due under agreements and com- 
pensation is reduced from £177,500 to £10,000, but a sum 
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of £363,677 has conservatively been drawn from profits to 
write down the book values of stocks. Thus, £288,132 is 
available to meet the requirements of shareholders. 
Years to March 3l, 
1939 1940 1941 
} / 4 
Consolidated Figures : 


Trading profits............ 1,118,100 3,171,296 4,000,172 


Depreciation (a)............ 471,485 829,591 830,382 
DE ana a5) Vase ad 4:90 77,067 1,159,704 1,671,036 
RS MOS Yh oc os 4 ech ares 0's 247,256(b) 552,365 562,253 
Fees, staff funds, etc. ....... 27,761 40,439 52,482 
Outside shareholders ........ 22,750 22,326 22,210 
PND oc ccc csc ccecceveces 271,781 566,871 861,809 
Special charges ............ (c)537,212 (d)177,500 (g)573,677 
NS ee Nil Nil 101,411 
Ordinary shares : 
RN er en arr Nil Nil 186,721 
th a ore Nil Nil Nil 
2 eee Nil Nil 3°8 
ND 6 aie cs a rae a Dr. 287,285(e) 352,634 100,000 
eg | 376,904 454,759(f) 541,480 
(a) Including amounts written off. (6) After transferring 


{200,000 from general reserve (c) Ebbw Vale costs: £357,212 
running-in loss and £280,000 being proportion of debenture 
interests attributable to reconstruction. (zd) Commutation of 
amounts due under agreements and compensation. (e) Of 
which £107,492 from contingencies and £179,793 from general 
reserves. f) Including £41,118 speci@l credit. (g) Wat 
Damage contribution, £200,000; written off stocks, March 29, 
1941, £363,677 ; agreements and compensation, £10,000. 


After paying one year’s dividend to the Richard Thomas 
preference shareholders and placing {£100,000 to general 
reserve, the carry forward of the group is raised from 
£454,:759 to £541,480. The carry forward of the parent 
company is increased from £32,100 to £153,297. Prospects 
for the current year are obscure, but there is every proba- 
bility that the payment on preference capital can be main- 
tained. The consolidated balance sheet shows a rise of more 
than £1,000,000 in stocks to £4,375,881 and debtors are up 
from £3,145,176 to £4,603,822. The acquisition of £345,000 
of National War Bonds has depleted cash holdings by 
approximately the same amount. Despite a rise in current 
liabilities from £3,894,092 to £5,593,884, the surplus of 
current assets is increased from £3,515,491 to £4,381,130. 
General reserves are up from £947,714 to £1,311,356. The 
{1 6} per cent preference shares at 16s. 1o}d. ex dividend 
yield £7 14s. per cent. The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares now 
stand at 3s. 104d. 


* * * 


Watney, Combe Reid Earnings 


The full accounts of Watney, Combe Reid for the 
year to June 30th last show, as was to be expected, a 
moderate fall in gross income from £2,549,290 to 
£2,391,104. Expenses have been strictly controlled, but, 
with a rise in the allocation to repairs and depreciation 
from £230,617 to £250,958, equity earnings are nearly 
£150,000 lower at £694,934, representing a rate of 28.6 
against 32.2 per cent. Deferred stockholders receive a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent, the interim payment having been cut 
by 2 per cent. After transferring £200,000 against £300,000 
to property improvement reserve, the carry-forward is rather 
higher at £328,961 against £311,838. 


Years to June 30, 


1939 1940 1941 

. £ f { 
Peading ProRt. ... 6.6.5 .5.6. 1,961,155 2,067,034 2,056,110 
Rents, dividends, etc. ....... 530,258 482,256 554,994 
EE a+ o0.3400 ceneinne 2,491,413 2,549,290 2,391,104 
Trade and office expenses, etc 825,712 947,211 930,877 
Fees, licence duties and deposit 

OU, oo ne scenedin ced 77,100 75,282 66,491 
Repairs and depreciation .... 238,095 230,617 250,958 
Debenture interest ......... 245,310 240,746 236,181 
Pref. and pref. ord. dividends. 211,663 211,663 211.663 
Deferred ordinary stock : 

Earned Pea h eine a ale 64 a0 6 ders 893,533 843,771 694,934 

MG O04 Cb YAwS oe RSs Sie 973,374 541,520 477,811 

RON i ah a es ue. 31-9 32 -2 28 -7 

Se ec dee 18 17 15 
fo property improvement res 525,000 300,000 200,000 
ae 509,588 511,838 528,961 
‘ Including a cash bonus of 3 per cent. in 1939 and 2 per cent. 

in 1940. 
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The company’s liability for war damage insurance, which 
is estimated at £275,000, is provided by a draft on pro- 
perty improvement reserve, and £173,000 has been drawn 
from this fund for current expenditure last year. The 
balance-sheet total of the reserve now stands at £525,455. 
The chairman, Colonel Oswald Pearce Serocold, states 
that sales remained practically constant, an improvement 
in the second six months having compensated an early 
setback. The company has, of course, been hampered by 
the high price of barley and by difficulties in obtaining raw 
materials ; there have also been some labour difficulties ; 
and, generally speaking, it is unlikely that these difficulties 
will diminish this year. The balance sheet shows no marked 
change. The total of stocks and stores, beer and 
casks, etc, is up from £1,062,008 to £1,162,105. 
Investments, other than trade investments, are down from 
£1,124,544 to £974,482—market value £1,046,403—while 
cash holdings have increased from £361,897 to £466,315. 
General reserve is unchanged at £1,000,000 and the newly- 
created war damage contribution reserve stands in the 
balance sheet at £267,333. Despite the difficulties of the 
past year, which provided a sound argument for reducing 
the ordinary payment and conserving resources, there is 
still an ample margin of cover for the deferred stockholder 
and the position is by no means discouraging. The £1 
deferred stock, after the rise of recent weeks, stands at 50s. 
ex dividend and offers a sound yield of £6 per cent. 


. « * 


Morris Motors Accounts 


The setback to the gross profits of Morris Motors in 
the year to December 31st last from £2,385,568 to 
£1,951,442, leaves the total still nearly £200,000 above the 
level for 1938. The decline, as the directors indicate in the 
report, must be attributed to inability in present conditions 
to keep plant running to capacity throughout the year. The 
net profit figure amounts to £1,520,913, against £1,991,947, 
from which must be deducted a higher tax provision of 
£774,282 against £628,721, but A.R.P. and special war 
contingency allocations totalling only £172,537, against 
£405,611. After meeting preference dividends, the equity 
surplus is down from £732,615 to £349,094, at which level 
it fails to cover the total ordinary payment of 17} per cent., 
tax free, and there is a consequent draft of £100,000 on 
dividend equalisation reserve. The payment of the 173 per 
cent ordinary dividend, free of tax, against the payment, 
less tax, of 40 per cent. in 1939, involves an effective cut in 
the rate of 5 per cent., less tax. In the previous year, £75,000 
was credited to dividend equalisation, at which total the 
fund now stands in the balance-sheet. The carry forward is 
moderately reduced from £248,450 to £233,794. 


Years ended December 3l, 


1938 1939 1940 
4 + f 
Gross GI os wd cc easencn 1,751,695 2,385,568 1,951,442 
Mig@intOMAMOO 6. osc. ccc cee 342,782 313,696 329,934 
PODOOCIIOM o.oo ccc cee: 209,851 238,980 224,818 
TAO i ivcccsesees 1,355,852 1,991,947 1,520,913 
IS Cae vic s w2-~ oe ses 470,497 628,721 774,282 
Special appropriations,...... ca 405,611 172,537 
eo 225,000 225,000 225,000 
Ordinary shares :—- 
MEE” Se Pow d cu ceeeusie 660,355 732,615 349,094 
ii egies aa s & arwaie Wee adhe 864,562 662,500 463,75 
PE iis ee wees 3% 34-4 44-2 t13 -2 
PU chk. OCA caw a dawe 45 40 +174 
CF. rrr er §Dr.100,000  §75,000§$Dr.100,000 
Special provisions .......... Cr.81,531 Cr.933 ad 
COTY TOWERS. 5c. 5 252,402 248,450 233,794 
* Including other income after charging staff fund allocations. 
§ Dividend equalisation reserve. + Tax free. 


The consolidated statement shows a rise in current assets 
from £8,569,621 to £9,985,868, the most substantial increase 
being in debtors from £851,443 to £1,723,655. Holdings of 
Government securities at market price are down from 
£1,976,510 to £1,267,465, a decline which is partly com- 
pensated by cash holdings of £968,162, against £504,176. 
Stocks and work in progress are up from £3,260,17§ to 
£4,003,769. On the liabilities side of the account, the most 
striking rise is that in taxation charges from £186,057 to 
£984,941. Reserves for contingencies are raised from 
£614,816 to £900,542, amd general reserve remains ar 
£3,250,000. The §s. ordinary stock at 30s. yields £2 18s. 8d. 
per cent, tax free. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


AFTER a firm close at the week-end, 
markets opened on a subdued note on 
Monday under the influence of the news 
from the Ukraine and continued Japanese 
tension, There was, however, little sell- 
ing, and price changes were small and 
irregular. Uncertainty regarding the 
future of Government loan policy was 
responsible for a quiet gilt edged market, 
investors concentrating on industrial 
equities, among which breweries, tobacco 
and shipping issues were favoured. Else- 
where, Argentine rail issues were a good 
feature, but Far Eastern tin and rubber 
issues were subdued for military reasons. 


* 


The firm tone of the gilt-edged market 
before the week-end was not maintained 
in the earlier part of the current week. 
The decision to terminate the tap issue 
of the 2} per cent N.W. Bonds, 1946-48, 
led to a final bout of buying, but long- 
term issues lacked support. On Monday 
3 per cent Conversion and 2} per cent. 
N.W. Bonds, 1945-47, eased § and 75 
respectively, while the following day 
24 per cent Consols, 33 per_ cent 
Conversion and War Loan, Local Loans 
and 4 per cent Funding all lost §. In 
midweek, 3 and 5 per cent Conversion 
each gained +s. The main feature 
of the foreign bond market was 
the alternating waves of optimism 
and pessimism which raised the 6 
per cent Japanese loan of 1924 and 
the 53 per cent loan of 1930 by 2 points 
on Tuesday, various other issues gaining 
1 point, after considerable selling both 
before and after the week-end. Chinese 
bonds ruled mainly firm, although there 
was some irregularity in the 5 per cent 
issue of 1913. In other directions, the 
Dawes and Young loans lost ground 
before the week-end, while Poland 
44 per cent 1927 gained a point on 
Tuesday. Midweek saw a fresh demand 
for Brazilian bonds and French railways 
improved fractionally. 


* 


The home, rail market was dull and 
small losses predominated among junior 
stocks. On Monday “Brum” 5. per 
cent. Redeemable, 1955, rose 2 points 
and “Berwick” § per cent. preference, 


1955, 1 point. GWR ordinary dropped 
34, and LMS ordinary and Southern 
deferred 4. London Transport “C” 


was a good feature, gaining 14 points on 
Monday. The following day many 
senior issues were weak, but losses did 
not exceed 4 point. The foreign rail 
market was cheerful, and improved 
demand coupled with lack of stock led 
to good rises in Argentine issues, B.A. 
Pacific 4 per cent debentures gaining 
3 points on Monday. Canadian Pacific 
ordinary was steadily in demand. 


* 


In the industrial market, brewery shares 
continued to attract considerable demand. 
Before the week-end, Bass, Charrington 
and Courage rose 2s., while Watney 
defd. jumped 4s. on the unexpectedly 
good dividend. In the early part of the 
week, further increases took place, but 
Watney defd. and Courage reacted. Both 
the motors and aircraft and the heavy 
industrial group moved irregularly and 
price movements were generally trifling. 
Austin, Dennis, Morris and Lucas, among 
motors, and John Brown, Guest Keen 
and Richard Thomas preference suffered 
small losses at the beginning of the week, 
but BSA and Cammell Laird attracted 
demand. Many movements were reversed 
in the course of the week’s trading. There 
was little business in the miscellaneous 
section, although Turner & Newall and 


Murex both improved on Tuesday when 
International Nickel and Brazilian Trac- 
tion reversed previous losses of }. 
The textile group failed to hold early 
gains, but the shipping section showed 
considerable strength, P. & O. Defd. gain- 
ing 1s. 14d. on Tuesday followed by 104d. 
the next day. The tobacco leaders gained 
ground after losses of #; for Imps and 
BATS on Monday. 


* 


The commodity share markets were 
overshadowed by the uncertainty of 
Japanese intentions. Keaffirs suffered 
numerous losses in the order of 
which in the early part of the week 
extended to’ Johnnies, Grootlvei, Sallies 
and E. Daggas, while Durban Deep and 
West Wit Areas were ;s down. The 
threatening political situation in the Far 
East was responsible for a number of 
fractional losses in the rubber market. 
Golden Hope, Straits Rubber and 
Malayalam lost a few pence each and price 
movements were generally lower. The 
oil market closed firmly before the week- 
end, but on Tuesday, Anglo-Iranian 
ordinary, VOC and Trinidad Leaseholds 
eased ;4; and the recent upward move- 
ment of Canadian and Mexican Eagles 
was reversed. Later, Anglo-Iranian and 
“* Shell” Transport ordinary and Burmah 
Oil were all offered in a small way. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


“gone Corves Security Indices. 
1941. Bargains Day 

inS.E. 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed, 

List. shares® Int. 

3,271 $2,313 76°9 129-8 

a! $2,165 17-4 130-0 

a Ebook 3,680 $2,165 77-1 129-9 

a 3,218 $3,350 77 +2 129-9 

13... 3,186 t2,106 77°4 129°8 





* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 77-4 (Aug. 13); lowest, 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 130 (Aug. 8) ; 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). t¢ Excluding “Stop Press” 
bargains. 


New York 


BoTH before the last weekend and during 
the current week, Wall Street continued to 
be ruled by fears relating to State tax 
policy and by uncertainty as to the next 
moves in the war. Before the week-end 
there was some pressure to realise holdings 
and, despite occasional resistance, most 
issues lost up to I point. This week, 
business became extremely slow and price 
changes were narrower, with fractional 
losses still predominating. Steel, motor, 
aircraft and copper issues were all sold 
and hesitation remained the dominant 
sentiment. In midweek prices showed 
a firmer tendency. 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill activity 
at 98.5 per cent. of capacity against 99.5 
per cent. in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 
July | July | Aug. 
| Low ¢ High 23, 30, 6, 
| Apr. | Jan. | 1941 | 1941 | 1941] 
30 15 
347 Industrials ..; 83-6 |096-0 | 95-0 | 94-9 | 94-6 
32 Rails ..|425-4 |a28-5 | 28-4] 28-5 | 28-3 
40 Utilities .}e67-0 78-7 | 70°5 70-1 | 69-9 
419 Stocks . -| 71-9 |b82-1 80-1 | 80-1 | 79-7 
Av. yield® ...... 6 -80%|/6 -11% 6 -11% 16 -12% 6 -14% 
High | Low 
(c) (a) 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 30. (b) Jan. 8. 
c) Feb. 11. (d) Feb. i8.°  (e) May 28. 


° 


DatLty AVERAGE 50 COMMON Stocks 


| 


July 31 Aug. 1 Aug. 2 Aug. 4 Aug. 5 Aug. 6 
} 
102-6 | 102-1, 101-8] 102-3 | 102-4 | 100-5 
1941 High 105-80, January 10. Low: 90-7 
April 30. 
Total share dealings: Aug. 7, (500,000; 
Aug. 8, 550,000; Aug. 9, 320,000#: 


Aug. 11, 450,000; Aug. 12, 430,000; 
Aug. 13, 420,000, 


* Two-hour session, 
Close Close Close Cloge 
Aug. Aug Aug. Aug, 
1. Railroads, 5, 12, 5 i 
1941 1941 1941 194} 
Balt. & Ohio. 4% 44/Chrysler .. S7R Sh 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 27§ 25$/Curt. Wr. ‘A’. 27% 27 


Illinois Cent. 9} §=6©9 |Eastman Kdk. 1394 139 
N.Y. Cent. 13} 12§/Gen. Elec. .... 32 3] 
Northern Pac 7? 7/Gen. Motors .. 394 3 
Pennsylvania 24} 23§/Inland Steel .. 80} 7 
Southern... . 17§ 17 |Int. Harvest .. 54 § 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel .... 27 
Amer. Tel. at 1534\Liggett Myers. 87} 8 
Amer. W’wks.. 4 4$\Nat. Dairy.... 144 1 
Pac, Light .... 36% 36%/Nat. Distillers. 224 21 
Pub. Sv. N.J.. 22} 22¢/Nat.Steel .... 55% 55 
Sth. Cal. Ed. . 2 aallProse Gamble. 59 5% 
United Gas... 7t 7h)Sears Roebuck. 704 170 
3. Commercial and Shell Uniou... 15} 1 
Industrial. Socony Vac, .. 9% 
Amer. Metal 19g 183/Std. Oi1N.J... 432 4] 
Am. Roll. Ml. 15 14§/20th Cen. Fox. 7% 
Am. Smelting. 43 41$/U.S. Steel..... 584 57 
Anaconda..... 28% 27§/West’hose.El.. 9 9 
Briggs .. - 19s 18}/Woolworth. 234 2 


Celanese of A. . 284 26 


Capital Issues 


Yngstn, Sheet. 38} 3% 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 

August 16, 1941 Capital versions Money 
4 

lo the Public..... Nil * Nil 

lo Shareholders. . os Nil we Nil 

By S.E. Introduction . . . Nil _— Nil 

By Permission to Deal .. Nil waa Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.? . 3,016,666 3,016,666 
3% Defence Bondst (s) . 2,510,470 2,510,470 
24° Nat. War Bds.t (w) 7,170,916 7,170,916 
3°, Savings Bonds?t (t) 6,740,416 6,740,416 
+ Week to August 5, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 22, 


1939, to August 5, 1941, £338,079,865. (s) Total sales 
to August 5, 1941, £322,483,000. (t) Total sales to 


August 5, 1941, £269,880,865 (w) Total sales 

January 2, 1941, to August 5, 1941, £397,363,662. 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 

4 é 

1941 (New Ba 987,479,421 935,344,839 
1940 (New Basis 1,044,670,721 691,715,588 
1941 (Old Basis 983,494,645 934,090,501 
1940 (Old Bas 1,029,592,564 676,837,431 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year { ex. U.K. Countries 
/ 4 ‘ 

41 (New Basis 931,993,993 3,280,846 70,000 
‘40 (New Basis) 690,952,576 763,012 Nil 
*41 (Old Basis) 931,190,501 2,900,000 Nil 
40 (Old Basis 676,694,975 142,456 Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 

Year Deb. Pref. Ord, 

41 (New Basis 931,404,157 304,460 3,636,222 
*40 (New Basis) 676,457,620 1,458,755 13,799,218 
°41 (Old Basis 931,190,501 Nil 2,900,000 
’40 (Old Basis) 675,550,799 77,500 1,209,132 

“Old Basis” includes public issues and _ issues 
hareholders ‘New Basis is all new capital 

n which permis n to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


International Nickel 
Canada.—Earnings first half of 1941 
$38,864,808 ($33,266,636). Net income, 
before tax and depreciation, $38,409,671 


Company of 


($32,651,907). Tax provision $15,189,325 
($9,246,823). To depreciation and other 
purposes $5,904,739 ($5,344,791). Net 


profit, six months, after tax, $17,315,607 
($18,060,293). Earned surplus $77,518,240, 
an increase since beginning of year of 
$1,770,488. 

Celanese Corp. of America.—Gross 
income year ended June 30, 1941; 
$18,434,541 ($16,041,693), exes. $3,924.091 
($3,622,962), total inc. $14,552,826 
($12,809,642), dep. ($2,601,927 
($2,067,481) debt. int. $775,449 ($603,097): 
amortisation $237,636 ($27,258), tax pro- 
vision $5,755,788 ($2,182,898). Net income 
$5,182,024 ($7,868,906). 
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Stocks 


&- 5 | Aug. ¢ 


2-4 1025 
Ow: 90°79 


'500,000; 
520,000*; 
430,000; 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
3,016,666 
2,510,470 
7,170,916 
6,740,416 
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Fotal sales 
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‘tal sales 
563,662. 
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Industry and Trade 


Dwindling Unemployment 


The number of persons on the registers of employ- 
ment exchanges in Great Britain is still dwindling. On July 
iqth, the total number of registered unemployed was 277,300, 
against 301,900 on June 16th and 827,300 on July 15th, 
1940. The reduction was widespread, for in each of the 
edeven administrative divisions, the number registered was 
gmaller than in June. The number of persons temporarily 
stopped, and unemployment among casual labour, showed 
little change between June and July; the number in the 
first category declined from 47,700 to 46,000, while that in 
the second rose slightly from 10,500 to 11,700. The num- 
ber of wholly unemployed fell from 243,700 in June to 
219,600 in July; on July 14th, this category included 
102,000 men, against 110,400 on June 16th, and 88,900 
women, against 102,200 in the previous month. While there 
js still scope for a further reduction in the number of regis- 
tered unemployed, the size of the available labour force 
officially recorded as unemployed is now small. The bulk 
of the new recruits to the war stations must now be obtained 
from unessential and overstaffed occupations. The Ministry 
of Labour’s decision to comb out domestic staffs is, there- 
fore, to be welcomed ; but, apart from domestic servants, 
there are still large numbers of persons who can be with- 
drawn from their present occupations and absorbed into 
the war effort. 


* * * 


Clothes Coupons Changes 

Further changes in the coupon values of certain gar- 
ments which became effective on August 12th relate largely 
te the amount of material needed in their manufacture. 
Among women’s garments the bolero and short cape, 
originally rated at 2 coupons, developed in the hands of 
some manufacturers into a very substantial garment, with 
sleeves and collar, using, in many cases, more material than 
a cardigan, hitherto rated at 8 coupons. The rating of 2 
coupons for a bolero applies now only to the less substantial 
of these garments, and those which have sleeves and are 
woollen or leather, are now rated at § coupons ; those ful- 
filling only one of these last three conditions are rated at 3 
coupons. Woollen cardigans, sweaters, jumpers or jerseys, 
are now rated according to weight. Such garments, what- 
ever the length of sleeve, weighing 10 oz or more for adults, 
or 7 ozs or above for children, will take the higher rate of 
8 or 5 coupons, which originally applied if the garment 
had long sleeves. The lower rates of § and 3 coupons apply 
to garments under 10 ozs and 7 ozs respectively. Over- 
coats and raincoats were previously rated at 16 coupons for 
men, 15 for women and 11 for children. These garments 
have now been divided into two classes ; those fully lined 
and either woollen, leather or fur are now rated at 18 cou- 
pons for men and women and 11 for children, those partly 
lined woollen, lined cotton, and others, are rated at 16 for 
men, 15 for women, and Io for children. In each case, the 
revision has been made on a basis of material expended, and, 
as such, is in complete accord with the underlying principles 
of clothes rationing. Other new and amended ratings in 
this group are concerned with various items of women’s 
underwear, sashes and scarves, gloves and mittens, No 
decision has yet been made regarding workers’ protective 
Clothing. Notification has been received classifying certain 
garments on which there has been some doubt. It is now 
made clear that the distinction between women’s three- 
quarter length coats and full length coats has no bearing 
On girls’ and children’s coats, on which the rating is irres- 
pective of the length of the garment. It is also made clear 
that the lower rates of coupons apply to garments exempt 
from purchase tax, whatever the reason, and to no others. 
Thus, children’s garments and footwear containing fur, 
skin or silk are subject to purchase tax and therefore require 
Coupons as for adults, but miners’ protective boots which 
are free of purchase tax, require 2 coupons. 


* 


Although at the introduction of clothes rationing on 
June rst, babies’ clothes were exempted, it became clear 
that if mothers were to be in a position to make clothes for 
their children, babies’ clothes must be rationed, so that the 


knitting mother was not at a disadvantage compared with 
the one who bought a ready made layette. By an Order 
coming into force on August 12th, all baby clothes are 
rationed, and an expectant mother was entitled, from August 
5th, on production of a certificate of pregnancy, to an issue 
of 50 coupons. In addition to these, the baby, on birth, is 
to receive an ordinary clothing card. During the current 
ration period, a proportion of a year’s coupons will be 
issued to each child. The allowance of 50 coupons is some- 
what small, presumably to encourage the handing on of 
used baby clothing. Coupon values vary from one-third of 
a coupon for such garments as bibs and binders to 6 cou- 
pons for a fully lined woollen overcoat. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to see why napkins of the towelling variety should 
be rationed (at one coupon) when towels of every other 
description are exempt. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in June 


The retail trade returns for June, published in the 
Board of Trade JFournal, show an increase of 0.6 per cent 
in average daily sales compared with the figure for the 
corresponding month last year. The value of sales was 
bigger than a year ago in all the districts with the excep- 
tion of Suburban London. The figures for Central London, 
where sales had been below the previous year’s level for 
many months, actually showed an increase of 9.4 per cent 
in June. The increase in total turnover was caused by an 
improvement in non-food sales. The course of food and 
other sales since August last year is shown below :— 

Percentage 
Changes from Preceding Year 


Food and Other 
Perishables Merchandise 

DE SN. asc. 0ntacan + aren + 5-4 +21-0 
OUI ooo 60k 08 os 11-5 + 6:7 
MEDS ocd <4 cx ocws ae 5-2 +20 -9 
UUs Sa oa s'< oa 0:3 t+ 1:+3 
PN acetone.’ + 08 — 6°7 

oo | re ee 58 — 88 
WE Sirs occ ergs alee 5°5 + 18 

a tain oe caeaaee 2:1 - 2-1 
PE sai cilas a eeu 0-9 + 2:9 

A ee ere 4-3 - 2-4 

SE 6s ows eee as 3:1 - 68 


As the table on page 214 shows, the increase of 6.8 
per cent in non-food sales compared with June, 1940, can 
be ascribed largely to the introduction of clothes rationing 
at the beginning of the month which prompted a rush to 
buy. The returns of the wholesale trade in textiles, issued 
by the Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with 
the Bank of England, show a similar spurt. Thus, domestic 
sales of textiles in June showed an increase of no less than 
26 per cent on the figures for the corresponding month 
last year. 


* * * 


‘* Barter’? in Croydon 


Enthusiastic digging for victory and good weather have 
given many back-garden agriculturalists a harvest well in 
excess of their own individual requirements. Some part 
of this excess is absorbed by private trading with friends 
and neighbours, but absence of transport and access to the 
usual market facilities were bound to lead to a demand 
for their own markets. It was left to the enterprise of a 
department store to fulfill this function for Croydon, where, 
on August roth, such a market was opened. Allotment 
holders and small back-garden growers were invited to 
exchange their surplus produce at the store for such things 
as clothes and furniture. It was inevitable that such an 
enterprise should develop on an exchange basis; but, as 
such, it is far from being without interest. Conditions of pure 
barter in a free market obviously did not apply, since 
there was already a monopoly existing in the person of the 
department store. Again, barter was ruled out by the floating 
of a token currency in the shape of the voucher, in terms 
of ordinary currency, which could be exchanged in other 
departments of the store. The difficulties, in this complex 
economic system, of evaluating silk stockings in terms of 
vegetable marrows could not but prove too great, par- 
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ticularly when the transactions were governed by the 
existing price control system. It is in many ways a pity, 
however, that so many complications were, perforce, intro- 
duced into what might otherwise have been a series of 
exchanges of the classical simplicity, so beloved of writers 
of economic text books. Even Marshall had to make heavy 
calls on his fertile imagination to conjure up illustrations 
of the simple market, and recourse to the marketing habits 
of primitive people is not always possible for the hard- 
working economist. A valuable field of research for the 
economic anthropologist has therefore been lost but, no 
doubt the small crop producers of Croydon have been the 
gainers thereby. 


Export of Wool Textiles 


Information has now been released, writes a corres- 
pondent, concerning the export trade in wool, tops, yains 
and piece-goods during the second quarter of the year. 
There was no notable variation from the volume of ship- 
ments during the first quarter. Exports of woollen tissues 
were about 1,500,000 sq yds higher, but this was offset by 
a decrease of about 2,000,000 sq yds in worsteds. The re- 
turns for the April-June quarter are appended, with corres- 
ponding figures for the three preceding quarters : — 


In 000’s 

July Oct. Jan. April 

to to to to 

Sept., Dec., Mar., June, 

1940 1940 1941 1941 
sq. yds. sq. yds. sq. yds. sq. yds. 

Woollen Tissues ... 11,418 7,558 8,907 10,472 
Worsted Tissues 9,197 5,357 6,406 4,457 
lotal Tissues. . 20,615 12,915 15,313 14,929 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Worsted Yarns 2,162 2,137 2,114 2,224 


Woollen Yarns .... 545 362 296 277 
Tops (combed wool) 5,332 4,929 4,278 +,477 


No details are disclosed regarding the destination of 
exports, but it is well known in the trade that the best 
market for fully-manufactured goods is the United States. 
Considerable quantities have also been shipped to Canada 


and to the South American Republics, especially to 
Argentina. 


* * * 


New System of Cotton Allocation 


A few system for allocating supplies of cotton yarn 
to the various types of demand was introduced on 
August 11th by the Cotton Control. The existing Preference 
Directions system which has been operating since February 
1940 has been abandoned. In its place, a system has been 
adopted whereby the delivery of yarn spun from raw 
cotton, waste or rayon staple fibre will, in future, be 
licensed only against approved orders. This licence system 
applies also to yarn produced for their own consumption 
by spinner manufacturers and spinner doublers. The avail- 
able raw cotton will be sub-divided into the following 
sections: (1) Government departments; (2) certain indus- 
tries outside the cotton industry; (3) essential home 
services ; (4) export and (5) civilian home trade. Approval 
will be based on certificates issued by Government depart- 
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ments, organisations appointed for the purpose in the case 
of certain consuming industries, and the Cotton Control, 
The great advantage of the new system over the Preference 
Directions system is that authorisation from the Control 
at each stage between the placing of a contract and the 
delivery of the yarn, is cut out. There appears to be some 
confusion, at present, among traders about how the new 
arrangement will work, but while the new system is coming 
into full operation, in order to avoid interruption of work 
on essential orders, spinners will be licensed to continue 
deliveries against existing contracts. 


* * * 


Changes in Sugar Supplies 

Apart from transport difficulties, Great Britain’s sugar 
supply position is now much better than it was in the 
last war. In 1913 some two-thirds of imports came from 
the Continent, while home production was negligible, 
During the twelve months preceding the present war, more 
than one-half of total imports were drawn from the Empire 
and the remainder from other overseas territories, such as 
Cuba and Java. Moreover, a substantial proportion of 
requirements was met from domestic supplies. During the 
first two years of the war, virtually the whole of Great 
Britain’s consumption, curtailed by rationing from about 
2,500,000 tons to less than 1,500,000 tons per annum, was 
satisfied from the Empire and from the domestic crop. 
The Ministry of Food, together with the Dominion 
Governments of Canada and New Zealand, acquired the 
whole exportable surplus of Australia, South Africa, 
Mauritius, Fiji and the British West Indies of about 
1,750,000 tons per season, of which Great Britain received 
about 1,250,000 tons. Domestic production from beet has 
amounted to about 500,000 tons per season. While import 
requirements will continue to be based on the Empire 
surplus for the duration of the war, there are indications 
now that certain changes in policy are under way. It was 
reported this week that the Ministry of Food had acquired 
100,000 tons of Cuban sugar for delivery in September and 
October next ; a similar tonnage of Cuban and San Domingo 
sugar had been bought for the first time since the outbreak 
of this war in April last. Although no official explanation 
for these purchases against dollars has been given, there 
may be two reasons for them. The first is connected with 
the international sugar agreement of 1937, which, despite 
the war, has remained in force. Under that agreement Great 
Britain, as the chief free sugar importing country, accepted 
the obligation not to cut out foreign sugar. Although there 
can be no question of importing Latin American sugar at 
the pre-war rate, when Great Britain took up to one 
quarter of Cuba’s exports and up to three-quarters of San 
Domingo’s shipments, limited purchases in those countries 
may be desirable to retain their goodwill towards the inter- 
national scheme, which, after the war, may play an im- 
portant part in meeting the industry’s difficulties. The 
second reason for the sugar purchases in dollar countries 
may be the need for economising shipping tonnage, since 
the length of the haul is much shorter from the chief 
Latin American supplying countries than from most of the 
Empire exporters, of which Australia and Mauritius are 
the two most important. In the first 18 months of war 
foreign exchange considerations were probably more im- 
portant than shipping considerations in the determination 
of sugar import policy, but since the passing of the Lease 
and Lend Act, this position has been reversed. 
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is to buy concentrates containing 20,000 
tons of refined tin from the Dutch East 
Indies. The London tin market for cash 
was firmer from Tuesday, and Wednesday’s 
closing price was £258 15s.-£259 per ton 
compared with £256 15s.-£257 per ton 
a week earlier. Three months was 
£260 15s.-£261 per ton as against 
£259 15s.-£260 5s. Pepper prices showed 
no change on the week, with white Mun- 
=— 16d. a Ib. and Lampong black od. 
a " 


Lorries from America.—The Ministry 
of War Transport announced the pur- 
chase of a number of International Har- 
vester chassis from the United States to 
supply the urgent need for additional 
road transport in this country. The price 


vehicle will have right-hand drive and 
will carry up to seven tons. It is in- 
tended that these vehicles shall fulfil the 
demand of those operators of road trans- 
port in need of trucks or lorries whose 
applications for licences to acquire new 
vehicles have not yet been met. Arrange- 
ments for a satisfactory supply of spare 
parts have been made, and an early 
delivery of vehicles is expected. 


American Cotton Crop Estimate.— 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture announce that the indicated yield 
of the cotton crop for 1941-42, of 
10,817,000 bales, is the smallest esti- 
mated since the 1935-36 season, when 
the estimate was 10,638,000 bales. This 
compares with the estimate at this time 


last year of 11,429,000 bales, which gave 
a final crop of 12,566,000 bales. The 
condition of the crop on August Ist was 
estimated at 72 per cent, which is the 
same aS was reported on August rst last 
year, and the same also as shown in the 
final report for last season. The yield 
per acre is returned at 224.4 lb, compared 
with 222.3 lb. a year ago, and the final 
yields of 252.5 lb. and 237.9 Ib. respec- 
tively for the two previous seasons. Up 
to the close of business on July 31st, 
only 2,000 bales of the present crop had 
been ginned, against the 22,000 bales 
ginned by the same date last year, 
and the comparable figures of 137,254 
bales in 1939 and 157,865 bales in 
1938. 
(Continued on page 214.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
neem @ 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY 


GREAT EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 


PROFITS AFFECTED BY TAXATION 
MR F. N. HEPWORTH’S REVIEW 


The twentieth annual ordinary general meeting of The Metal 
Box Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


Mr F. N. Hepworth (chairman of the company) presided. 


The secretary (Mr John Cartner) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The chairman’s review, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts, and was taken as read, was as follows: — 


The delay in the submission of the accounts is due to war con- 
ditions. As you are doubtless aware, mails from abroad are very 
irregular at the present time, and there has been considerable delay 
in getting the returns from oursoverseas companies. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


Shareholders may be assured that the company’s resources have 
been directed to provide as great a contribution as possible to the 
national effort. Yours management at the head office and in the 
factories at home and abroad have been unremitting in their 
endeavours, and they have been supported wholeheartedly by the 
staffs and workpeople. I wish, therefore, to record in the fore- 
front of this review the board’s lively appreciation of the sustained 
devotion to duty and of the co-operation afforded throughout the 
company’s widespread organisation. Many of our people are 
serving in his Majesty’s Forces, and to them we send our greetings 
and best wishes. 

From the shareholder’s point of view the outstanding feature of 
the year is the incidence of taxation. Our policy has been to 
avoid inflation of profit, but the great expansion of production has 
led to a considerable increase in gross earnings. ‘Taxation in its 
various forms has taken all that increase and much more, so that 
the shareholder in fact receives less than normal. I hope share- 
holders will derive real satisfaction from the knowledge that ‘their 
equipment has proved to be of such value to the country, and 
that in addition to its production it has contributed very much 
more to the Exchequer than to them. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS REPEATED 


Taking first the profit and loss account, the reduction in trading 
profit is more than accounted for by the contributions and premiums 
payable under the War Damage Act, which are not allowable as 
deductions from profits for tax purposes. The profit available for 
distribution has fallen. from £303,996 to £199,705. This is in 
common with the experience of most companies, and, as will be 
seen from the accounts, is attributable to taxation. 

The company’s practice has always been to provide tax in each 
year’s accounts on the actual profits of the year. In addition, 
this year we have had to bear the increase of Is. in the £ imposed 
on the profits of the previous year by the Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1940. The usual interim dividend of § per cent. on the ordinary 
stock was paid on January 1, 1941. Having regard to the con- 
setvative policy pursued in the past, your directors consider that 
it is proper to recommend for the fourth year in succession a 
fepetition of the final ordinary dividend of to per cent. and a 
bonus of 24 per cent. This leaves a balance of £24,042, which has 
been added to the amount to be carried forward to next year, 
making this item £141,446. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning to the consolidated statement, it will be observed that 
the book value of the fixed assets is slightly reduced. This is 
accounted for by the fact that depreciation provided has been in 
€xcess of capital additions during the year. This reduction is 
femarkable since output has been greatly increased and is evidence 
of the adaptability of the company’s equipment. The rise in stocks 
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and debtors indicates a further increase this year in the volume 
as well as the value of work done. 


As against this under current liabilities the item creditors, etc., 
has risen to £2,329,224, of which about 50 per cent. is provision 
for taxation. The consolidated statement shows a strong position 
with reserves of £1,743,437 against our ordinary capital of 
£1,488,743 and an excess of current assets over current liabilities 
of £2,162,328. These funds are actively employed in the business. 
The accounts show that bank overdrafts and bills provide the 
necessary short term finance. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


During the year further large expenditure has been incurred 
under this heading and has been written off. Your management 
has taken every possible care to provide equipment and organisa- 
tion for the safeguarding of the company’s workpeople and of the 
company’s properties which are the means of livelihood of the 
employees. 


Here again, I wish to put on record the board’s appreciation of 
the ready response by our people to the many and exacting calls 
upon their leisure by various voluntary services. When put to 
the test of enemy action the spirit shown has been magnificent. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


A final dividend of 1o per cent. (making 15 per cent. for the 
year), together with a bonus of 2} per cent., less income-tax, on 
the ordinary stock was declared. 


The retiring directors (Mr C. C. Conway, Mr H. W. Cramer, 
and Mr F. W. Rankin) were re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs 
Hodgson, Harris and Co.) were reappointed. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, staff and employees 
concluded the proceedings. 


POWELL DUFFRYN ASSOCIATED 
COLLIERIES LIMITED 
THE POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL 
COMPANY LIMITED 
WELSH ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES 
LIMITED 
EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 

The annual general meeting of Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries, Limited, was held on the 14th instant at the Great 
Western Royal Hotel, Paddington Station, London, W. Mr 
Edmund L. Hann, the chairman, presided. 

The directors’ report and accounts for the year to March 31, 
1941, were taken as read. 

In the course of a short statement on the general position of 
the company, circulated with the report, Mr Hann referred to 
conditions brought about by the war in the coalmining industry, 
which resulted in numbers of men leaving it for other employ- 
ment. When demand again increased owing to the needs of the 
home market, lack of sufficient labour made it impossible to supply 
the increased requirements. In those difficult circumstances, the 
company’s staff were doing everything possible to increase pro- 
duction to aid the country’s war effort. 

War conditions, combined with those already mentioned, had 
had the inevitable effect of increasing costs of production, and this 
had only been partially offset by the increases in the price of coal 
permitted by the Government. Trading profits had accordingly 
been reduced, and after providing for depreciation, deferred repairs 
and taxation, there was a diminution of some £200,000 in the net 
amount of profits available for distribution. 

The company’s plant and machinery are being kept, so far as 
prevailing conditions permit, in a state of efficiency. As it had not 
been practicable during the year under review to maintain the 
same high standard as in normal times, an amount had been set 
aside towards the cost of repairs and renewals which could not be 
undertaken until after the war. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividends pro- 
posed were duly declared 

The annual general meetings of the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Limited, and Welsh Associated Collieries, Limited, were 
subsequently held; the reports and accounts were adopted and the 
dividends recommended duly declared. 

























































































































McDOUGALLS TRUST 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S STATEMENT 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of McDougalls Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore (chairman of the company) presided. 


The following statement by the chairman had been circulated 
with the report and accounts, and was taken as read:— 


You will observe from the directors’ report that we are able, 
for the fifth year in succession, to recommend a total distribution 
on the ordinary shares of 10 per cent. This is made possible by 
the fact that the operating company—McDougalls, Limited—was 
successful in maintaining its profits in the trading year ended 
March 31, 1941, at the level established for some years past. The 
selling price of McDougalls self-raising flour has remained at the 
pre-war figure, the smaller margin of profit having been offset 
by larger sales. The net profit, in fact, comes out at £248,588, 
after making provision for excess profits tax, national defence 
contribution, and contingencies. 


This figure is almost identical with the company’s pre-war 
standard of profits as mow agreed with the revenue authorities 
for purposes of excess profits tax. It is important that you should 
know this, because, so long as excess profits tax remains at 100 
per cent., the position of ordinary shareholders is virtually that 
of holders of non-cumulative preference shares (or second prefer- 
ence shares if there are prior charges) carrying a maximum rate 
of dividend governed by the pre-war standard. In the case of 
ordinary shareholders in McDougalls Trust, Limited, that maxi- 
mum, after making a modest allowance for contingencies, is for 


August 11th sales and prices of straw chases and stocks. 
were brought under control, to ensure 


are required to keep accurate records of 
purchases, stocks and sales. Retailers are 
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all practical purposes 10 per cent.—the rate of dividend to whig 
you have be®@ome accustomed. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


To return to the accounts of McDougalls, Limited, it j 
unnecessary for me to refer in any detail to the various items 
in the balance sheet. The figures speak for themselves, and thoy 
of the previous year are given by way of comparison. The 
financial position, judged by all ordinary standards, remain 
extremely strong. The story behind the figures, however, is thy 
in a year of unparalleled difficulty and heavy air raids, the manage. 
ment, staff, and workpeople have between them contrived tp 
achieve the highest production in the history of the business, Fo, 
that achievement—and although I can give no details you wil 
appreciate how remarkable it is—you will, I am sure, wish to be 
associated with the directors in expressing most sincere thanks 
to all concerned for duty well done, not less in the interests of 
the community than in those of the company. 

You will see from a note on the face of the balance sheet thar 
the accounts are subject to adjustment by reference to the terms 
of any agreement which may hereafter be concluded with HM 
Government in relation to the control of flour mills as from the 
outbreak of war. Negotiations between representatives of the 
Government and of the millink industry have, it is understood, 
now reached an advanced stage, but for various reasons it appears 
unlikely that the agreement, when it emerges, will affect to any 
material extent the net profits of McDougalls, Limited, as shown 
by the accounts for the last two financial years ended March 
31, I94I. 

With regard to the current financial year, I can only say that 
business has been maintained at a peak level in the first quarter, 
and for the rest we must hope for the best and be prepared for 
the worst. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 





GOVERNMENT RETURNS | eee 
7 wal @ . rust ‘ . 

For the week ended Augu 1941, | Aggregate issues and receipts from 
total ordinary revenue was /36, ae April 1, 1941, to August 9, 1941, are: 
against ordinary expenditure of £91,861,000 | (£ thousands) 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. Ordinary Exp... 1,581,916 | Ord. Revenue. 516,157 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, Inc. in Balances. 110 | — 1,057,609 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is Sinking fds. 2,557 

- Qz r. Net borrowing 1,055,052 
{1,068,316,000 against 4793,493,000 for the | Miscell. Receipts 
(net) .... 10,817 


corresponding period a year ago. 


! 
1,582,026 | 1,582,026 


{ 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Receipts into the Ways and 


Exchequer Tregeury Means Trea- 
Roti. (£ thousands Is Advances sury Total 
Revenue 1 ite, Apr ill April 1 Week| Week Date pe P Bank oo Float- 
941-42 to to ended | ended Ten- T: Public| of |F b | ng 
Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. der aP | Depts. | Eng: I »y Debt 
10, 9, 10, 9, am 3anks 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 7 05 tinamns 
ORDINARY Aug. - 836 -0 Not available 
REVENYVE 194 
Income Tax.... 756000) 68,386 127,066) 7,206; 4,883 May 3, 875-0 Not available 
Sur-tax . 80,000 9,240 10,028 510 300 » 10° 885-0 “ i 
Estate, etc., » 127 | 895-0 _ . 
Duties 82,000) 33,090 34,926] 1,340 1,384 » 24 | 905-0) ; 
ome eeeeeee 14,000) 5,120, 5,831) . oe » 1 | 905-0) 1410-4 136-0} ’ | 498-5| 2949-9 
N.D.C. .. 210,000 7,740, 6,588) 250 520} June 7 | 915-0) Not available 
oa. . _— 16,840 64,804 1,550 4,740 | » 14 925-0) = o 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 180 155 | ra » 21 | 935-0) a fe 
. oe ww 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0; 3063-0 
Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 140,596 247,398) 10,866 11,827 July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
» 12 | 960-0 ” ” 
Customs . 310,700 104,387 120,926 5,717, 7,942 » 19! 965-0 
Excise..... 266,660 52,800 110,666 805 13,754 »» 26 | 960-0' 1491-7 174- 3/ 12-0" | 515-5| 3153-5 
Aug. 2 | 960-0 Not available 
Total Customs & » 9 | 960-0) a 
Excise. 577,360 157,187 231,592! 6,522 21,696 va 
Ss 9,0 ¢ > 920! 1 G y 
_ —_ A. 39,000 9,160 8,920! 1,64 1,782 TREASURY BILLS 
ceipts) . 3,300 8,400 5,350; 1,500 1,100 (£ millions) 
Crown Lands 1,100 450 SG) as ca -—% 

Receipts from | A t Per 
Sundry Loans 2,600 581 1,768 65 .. moun Average Cent 
Miscell. Recpts.. 20,000 11,222) 20,699) 4,957 300 Gotnet ales Allotted 

ender nal at 
Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 327,596 516,157) 25,556) 36,705 Offered Applied Allotted Allotted Rave 
| ate 
SELF-BALANCING } 1940 ' - 7 ne ss 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346) 27,250 32,250) 900; 1,150 Aug. 9 65-0 122-5 65-0 20 4-62 | 41 
: 1941 i 
Total 1885706 354,846) 548,407) 26,456 37,855 April 25 | 75-0 168-9| 75-0 20 2-20 | 22 
May 2 | 75-0, 170-4 75-0 20 3:16; Ill 
» 9 | 75-0 | 160-5 75-0 20 0-17 | = 
'ssues out of the » = 75-0 | 154-7 75-0 20 0-18 
Exchequer to meet » 25 | 75:0) 141°8 65-0 20 0-59 | 44 
payments » 30 | 75-0! 145-1 75:0 20 1:06; 47 
Esti- (£ thousands) June 6 75-0 | 156-1 | 75-0 20 asa | = 
Expenditure vate | April 1 | Ap Week | Week » 13 75-0 | 166-5 75-0 19 11-88 | 
r 1941 42 i. : —" ended ended » 20 75-0 | 158-5 75:0 20 0-15 31 
Aug Aug. | Aug. | Aug. as. 75-0 163-1, 75:0 1911°83 | 27 
.o | 10 9, July 4 75-0 | 153-0 | 75:0 20 0:69) 38 
1940 1941 1940 1941 -” a 75-0 155-7 75-0 20 0-54, 36 
ei : .- = 75:0 | 146-8 70:0 ' 20 0-33; 34 
“em » 25 | 75-0| 163-6/| 75-0 | 1911-84] 24 
Int Sal iten ed | Aug. 1 | 75-0) 165-2 | 75-0 20 0 - a 
Nat. Debt ...| 255,000 102,099 111,491, 814 1,354] —» —® | 75:0 | 159°1| 75:0 | 20 0 
myments to N. On August 8th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
reland ... 9,200 2,642 2,600 297 198 for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Other Cons. Fnd. » a Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
Serv. ..... 7,800 3,288 3,082 i as to about 30 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
Total »72,000 108.029 117.173, 1,118} 1,552 7RB tee Oa ’ — — a - sa at 
* 2/2, 02% , ao , 5s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
Supply Services . 3934957 1010587 1464744 76,453) 90,309 accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
. Sf pera offered on August 15th. For the week ending August 9th 
Total Ord. Exp.|4206957 1118616 1581917 77,571) 91,861 the banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Total. . 4306303 1145866 1614167 78,471) 93,011 


After decreasing E xchequer balances by 


Meade 3% New 3% 
{385,647 to {2,736,027, the other operations —— N.S.C. | Defence} 2§% | Savings 
for the week (no longer shown separate w sala er ae nae 
Me eeecazin 2,784 | 17,494) 18, 

faised the gross National Debt _ rae Zale | 3490| sell | 7770 
£52,435 — 9 Hions SR ako ss 4,374 | 2,887 | 17,078 | 14,332 
492,435,500 to about £12,464 million Si vnade ..| 3,937 | 2,888 | 6,367 | 7,517 
(amended). nates: 3,353 | 2,454) 4316 | 7,202 

—— ME Te sca 3,017 | 2,510 1111 6,740 

: ms LE tinea sak | we. ore 9,944 





Totals to date. ..| 338,080* 322, 483* | 433,619+| 279,825f 
* 89 weeks. + 32 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 12th amounted to a total value of £36,294,443 
Up to July 26th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £41,072,000 had been repaid. 


(£ thousands) 

P.O, and Telegraph .. 
NET RECEIPTS 

(£ thousands) 


? 
DELF-BALANCIN( 
P.O, & Brdcastg.) 99,346 27,250, 32,250 900) 1,150 

| 

| 
| 
Under War Damage Act... 


2,665 


STATISTICS 


on April 30, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUGUST 13, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Notes Issued Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. 668,176,787 Other Goyt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities ... 666,736,248 
partment 12,064,788 Other Secs.. 1,992,076 
Silver Coin . 256,576 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue . 680,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) 241,575 
680,241,575 680,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
- 162,202,838 





Props.’ Capital 14,533,000} Govt. Secs. .. 
ee 3,409,901 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 37,672,934; Discounts & 
— Advances.... 6,245,721 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 18,844,392 
Bankers 96,127,491 —— 
Other Accts. 49,321,598 25,090,113 
— —| Notes........ 12,064,788 
145,449,089; Gold & Silver 
Coin .. 1,727,185 
201,084,924 201,084,924 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of and Dividend Accounts. 


National Debt 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


{£ thousands) 


Compared with 





Amt. 
Both Departments Aug. 13, | | 
1941 Last | Last 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 

Note circulation As 668,177\+ 1,153 + 54,270 
Deposits : Public . 37,673\+ 19,766\+ 6,981 
Beehers ......; 96,127|— 12,723 — 11,489 
Pere ree 49,322) — 4+ 541 


~ $51,299|+ 8,122 + 50,303 
17,963+ 19— 69 


Total outside liabilities . 
Capital and rest ... 

COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities .. 


839, 954! + 6, 142 + 51,598 


Discounts and advances ... 6,246/+ 2,638 + 861 
Other securities...... 20,836 = 631— 2,759 
Silver coin in issue dept. 257|— 4\— 257 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,969) — - 3+ 791 
RESERVES ——-—— - a 
Res. of notes and coin in 13, 792) — 1,156 — 3,479 
banking department 
‘“* Proportion ’’ (reserve to 
outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) .......- 7-5%|— 0-9%/— 1-7% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) ; As 
| 1940 | 1941 
| | 
| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 


| 14 30 es i-= 
613-9, 658-4! 667-0) 668-2 


Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart-| 

oo) 36° 


ment . : - 3 21-8 13-2) 12-1 
Government debt and} | 
securities*........ | 626 -6| 677-6) 677-7 677-8 
Other securities ..... 2°8 2 2! 2-0 2-0 
Silver Coin ......... 0-5 ; 3 0-3 0:3 
Gold. valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 
fine oz. 168 -00 168 "00 168 -00'168 -00 
Deposits : 
Public ...... s% a 30-7, 11-3; 17-9) 37-7 
Bankers’ | 107-6, 132-1) 108-9, 96-1 
Others ....... ‘ 48-8) 50-5) 49-4 49-3 
To al eg .| 156-4 193-9) 176-2) 183-1 
Banking De pt. Secs.: | | 
Government 161-7' 158-8 156-1) 162-2 
Discount, etc. ... 5-4 6-5) 3-6 6-2 
Other...... socccccese| 20-8 23: 19-4 188 
Total ... os ..| 26°+1) 188-3) 179-1) 187-2 
Banking depart. res. .....} 17-2) 23-5) 14-9) 13-8 
| 0, °°. 2 
o ° 4/0 /o 
at ee ee | oe 1 8-4 7°5 


| 
* Government de ebt is £11,015, 100; capital £14, 553, 000. 


Fiduciary issue raised from £630 millions to £680 millions 
1941. 
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OVERSEAS BANK | 
RETURNS i - 


THE ECONOMIST 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA | 
_ Million paper pesos 


August 16, 1941 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROU 
Million lei MANIL 








July | June ; June | july May | Apri 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 15, | 15, | 30, | 15, ASSETS 4, ‘T, ow “ 
Finland appeared in “The Economist” of C ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 1940 | 1941 ott 43 
Dec. 9th, 1939: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; xold athome ......... .| 1,224 1,071 1,071) 1,071 Gold and gold exchange 21,029) 32,161 3 194) 
Poth, af ftom Sth;s Mefededs of | UT etetoan.. wm SS SS Foreign exchange 4'007| 3823 ea Sat 
May Tith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of a Govt. bonds ..... 119 119 119 119 Commercial bills . . sore 17,647/23,388 sae 4,10 
June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th ; sees, 395, 394 394 394 | Treasury bills issued agst. 2% 
Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; _ | Motes LIABILITIES | losses on credits...... 4,464 4,149 414 
Lithuania, of Nov. 30th ; Reichsbank, of Feb. 15th; | > es in « irculation....... 1,216 1,232 1,248) 1,259 | Advances on secs. ....... 4,596! 5,908 5.754 418 
Egypt, of May 10th; Jugoslavia, of June 7th; | posits: Government ...| 162) 105 104) 54 | State debt 5572) 3554 yscal Y 
Prague, of August 2nd ; Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal + Banks. ......-. 417 a 635, 656 Secs. and Participations...| 2,301] 4,436 aa 3,54 
New Zealand and South Africa, of August oth. Roos ~ eae... eh 77° doglt 73° 9 2 4 yn sla Se 
Reserve ratio. wetter eenee %|73 -0% 71-8%'73-6% | Notesin circulation ...... 49,946) 71,698 
_BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL | Other sight liabilities ..... 458) 16,494 16 ‘Ser im 
SETTLEMENTS—Miilion Swiss gold AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | Long-term liabilities ..... 6,378) 3,256 3,273 3 
francs of 0.29 grammes BANK.—Million £A’s BANK OF SW 
| = 7 | ier. April | May June May May | June SW EDEN 
ASSETS 1, 30, | 31, | ASSETS 0. 3 26, 2, Million kroner 
i940 1941 1941/1941 | & | 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 ay | Apr 7 
Cosh SRGNINN, dan wg bamnde as =e 40-1 36-6 27-4 a —~ ne 17-71 17-71) 17-71 rg —- | = — 2 
— ‘ 41-0 ? J r a) on, etc. ... ‘88 6-02 -O7 5 1c ” P , , 
> ae ema al as ws Hd | Comet «$e 68 62 82s | tH a ee, 
mamercial bili... 2°.” 7 113-3 lll- ’ 6-0 | Seerts, and Treas. bills ....| 84°85 38-76 39-54) 39 | gece es , , “1 749-5) 754. 
Treasury er “30 5 . ; = 4 aH : | Discounts and advances 33-84 22-83 22 ct 21 13 } Se ondary cover :— = | 
Time funds at interest ....| 21-8 21 5 21 2 22 -4 y LIABILITIES - oe ehele | ree aes ., 986-4 771 +3, 706-3 678-2) 685.5 
Sundry bills and invests. .-) 211-3 233-4 230-9 os | fokes -..- 56-03 65-62 65-87] 66-37 | ons | en ee ee 810+ 
Ss Sits, etc. A “f f 9-7 , | 
Dapeits : Annuity ea al, 108 -25 114-22 112-78)113 -03 Notes in circulation 1394 -3, 1403 -4 1298 -9 1316 -1/1295 
as —~ a 152-7 152 7 BANK : Deposits : Govt 169-6 162-9 273-8 208-8) 1814 
Central Banks .......1.| $48 $89 lea is OF CANADA.—Million Can.g. | __ Banks & others 95-6 4668 400-0 433-5] 494 
ry os ; ae 0-9 1-2 1 3 1-2 July | June June, July t Including “ gold abroad not in tuded fe ot 
ME one 12-0. 35-6 32-0 22-9 7 , 25, 30, 2, reserve.” (7. 
= - : —— 1940 | 1941 1941 , 1941 
y - eserve : Gok 7 ‘ r oO . T 
S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Other: = al act's |ast'a| ests SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
on 3’s tSecurities . ois 541-0 sgt I 644-4 645-" May | Jur 
» 7°> © avhe ly } 
LIABILITIES aa 31 i I July 
|} Aug. ul | ne " m - . 30, | 7% 15, 
12 US.FR. Baxxs | : July July Aug ute circulation a .... | 279-1/388-3 393-4 | 395-9 ASSETS 1940 1941 | 1941 194] 
pe i mecienen 1940 1981 i042 sah a: ee Govt..... oi, 9/231-4) 54-5 33-8 oe ld 2168 3 2283 -1/2285 -8/2314.4 
sold Certifs. on hand and . é ed banks .... 6-7/ 222-1 200-3 208-1 oreign Exchange 360 -6 1310 -5|/1308 -3,12694 
due from Treasury 18.274 20.303 20.303 20.3 +Gold and foreign exchange nsfer Discounts, etc. 174:3 62-4] 60-7 624 
2 1 ee = 20, 20,303 20,301 ‘i id foreign exchange transferr« i to Foreig Avenra ‘ oe 4 
ees" "| 18°646 20612 20°612 20'585 | Exchange Control Board against securities. oo 15-9. 69-8] Goal aa 
sh reserves "OER — y “ ae , 
Total U.S. Govt. se s 2 oa 2 rs 9 oo . se RESERVE BANK OF INDIA aks LIABILITIES wy 
Total bills and secs. : 2.458 2197 2'199 2°19 Milli R | Notes in circulation 2245 -6 2115 +2/2087 -0 20574 
Total resources 21 839 93 2,199 2,199 on upees Other sight liabilities 565-1 215-5) 216-8 4 
...| 21,839, 23,862 23,806 23,784 _ - 2194 
F.R LIABILITIES : ' ave — hug. | June July | July | Aug an 
FR. notes in cin a Saat S77 6,829 6,904 soko | 1942 sain ao ah CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Mr. bank res. dep. ; leis | ein Oe lS Million Turkish pounds 
Govt. deposits . . ; q ‘ oad Rupee Ce 375, 367) 369 37 382 : 
Total deposits . °. sane ee 15, = 15, oo Balances abroad 222 371 465 432 446 AssE1 — M - ms se 
+ ati ° , , Sterling securities c 1 917 ats , oe, oY, , 
Total liabilities __ "| 21839 23,862 23,806 23784 _ ™ urit 1,315, 1,188 1,188 1,217. 1,316 1940 1941 | 1941 | 194) 
Reserve ratio. - . .89°3% 91 2% 91 -2% 91-2 oe 496, 915) 913, 885,785 | Gold 116-5 110-4 110-8) Nod 
BANKS AND TREASURY — ee as 59 84 53 80 76 Cleari ind other exch 39-1; 48-7 49-2) 494 
RESOURCES | beat oe a — ‘ : , Treasury bonds 140-5 138-6 138-6) 1384 
Monetary gold stock... 20,568. 22,664 22,673 22,682 Notes in ci India 2,252) 2,588) 2,588 2,544 2,552 Commercial bill 238-6 270-4) 271-4) 2114 
ee bank currency) 3,025 3, 161, 3,163 “3.169 Dey t Burma a os oe 186 189 Securities 56-7 53°88) 53-8 537 
IABILITIES | — | epost Govt it 23 96 266 273 Advances 6-5 12° . 4 
Money in circulation 7,929 9,634 9,697, 9,795 | R Sans 289 304 _ 326 30€ 305 . LIABILITIES ; mats least be 
Treasury cash and dep 3199 3274 3.251' 318 | ~~ 66 “9% 56 -1% 56 0% 56 °8% 60:2 Notes in circulation 312-5 453-1) 461-1) 4654 
. ; ' Deposit 136 8 156-4) 149-5, 1494 
ranemaL. RESERVE REPORTING me JAPAN Clearing and other exch 7-6 26-9 26-6 284 
_ MEMBER BANKS.—Milli I on yen 
_— on $" s NATIONAL BANK OF JIN 
re Ss hea BANK OF HUNGARY 
ASSETS “3. | 39 | In July \ 22, | 7, | 14, | 2] Million pengu 
1940 1941 1941 194] rad = Pee 1940 1941 194 1941 June April May June 
Loans, total 8462 9.714 10.238 10.453 a — 501-3 576-2) 574-5 , ASSE1 7 ) 7 1 
Investments reas Be'aae 39’ ank loon Other ae a — = Metal Reserv oan | 104 } i 
lian tiel . 15,124 16,769 17,893 17,872 Foreign exch. f 300-0) 300-0! 306 \ 194( 41 1941 194 
Reserv with F.R. banks.. 11636 11'533 11/046 10.863 seein ae as x + 300 0 3 Gold coin and bullion 124-1 124-1 124-1 141 
ue from domestic banks... 3,277 3,490 3465 3,516 | Goverr nent b 1717 -9 3631-5 3875-23921 3 | Van one one Ss as Soe 
AABILITIES ’ ” . ee oe vo. 9979 °2 3927 l. t wt and sé 628-9 843-6 817-9 780° 
Deposits : Demand 20,510 23,186 24,071 23,949 or LIABILITIES 275-3 264-4 283-3) 305-4 dvances to Treasury 342-8 732-3 795-4 804 
Time ..--..... 5,331 5,449 5,408 5,419 Notes issued 3353 -5|3708 -2\3659 -2 3728 -2 > ae 3-0 6804 
a = 7 536 354 478 487 Depos rovernment 604-6 &le 8} a 7 Qs ) l = a 8 ante a et } ate 0.1682" 
Inter-bank 9,262 9,927 9,836 9,938 Othe 123-6 447-2) 460-9! 48] b certifica’ a a ee 
MONEY MARKET 
EXCHANGE RATES 
I L GOLD AND SILVER 
ihe following rates fixed by the Bank of E 1 unchanged betwee The Bank of Engl ree ee oar 
Aug. 8th and 15th. sihtenen tes Seedintin pd cart arm unchanged between | ounce 7 ee . ye pode. ial buying price tor gold remained at 168s. Od. per to 
, Veited State, § (6-068) 4-02-05); mail transiors 4024-058. Canada, oer anne, Se Sgnen ottees: per sineteel emnen Rene Seen ae SaaS 
17 -30-40 7; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22% , : Date Cash L wo Mont» 
2 Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95 A ti Peso 45 
16 -95§-17-13; mail trai 18-169) 16-85-95. Argenting. Peso (11-0 | A 
7de: aus mail transfers 16-95j-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) | ; 4 12 23 a3} 
Sar —_ transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7:58-62; mail ll 13 , osm 
ausfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/() 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04 os “Sis 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. ; PROVING — . saith stil 
ehedittend tun NCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
s Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for Week Aggregate Week | _ Aggregate 
Clearing Offices nded January 1t ended | Januarylt 
Spain. Peseta (25-22 0 «K an timid ss Aug. | Aug. | At =a. | Aus. | Aue tae 
a = o italy. mes ‘ficial rat 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 1 9, 10 = = Aug Aug. | Ave 
4 1941 ' 1940 | 194] 940 | 194 1 1940 | 194 
Market Rates W = sm = 
The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 8th and 15th Ri ' a oe 187 ia stl 1027 1, 118 43,169 4 
Finland. Mark (193-23) Nominal E Piast: 2) 97 : , Ree 61) 1,749 73,508) 71,562 Nottingham 357 347 13,802 14 
(99 "2d) No! al. ypt. Piastres (97}) 972-4. India. Rupee Br l 1.65 ] ) 52 62 9 34 Shef BOS ’ 
(184. per rupee) 17#%-18%. engheng. 14j-15hd. per ! Japan. Yen (24. 58d Brisi l 1,7 1/283 56,370 eae — 505 651 21 ou ” 
per yen) July 25th, 134-148; July 26th-Aug 15th, Unquoted Singapore. ¢ (984 Hull "1 2 3 . 50°25 10 7 9 ] 
se ’ Te, JU 2d ug. nh, naquoted. a $ (28d 24, 5¢ »d i owns 2 OO 3, 38 8597 6600! 
ll $) 28%-%. Colombia. Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian Congo. oe s 176) 49 24°199 6 i eo 22,009 23,638 859758 
. Aug. 8th, 28-3§; Aug. 9th-llth, 24-3}; A 12th--13th, 28-3}. i 4,609 5,684 1839 68981] Dublin* 5,913 5 "58 1038 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the ilowing countrie nd no rate of , 487 365867/571184 South’pt 19 44 e 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru * Aug. 3, 1940, and Aug. 2, 1941. + Clear began May 14, 1940. 
Forward Rates NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
J ATES 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—Uni 
1 i B é C chz as ollows :— ited . 
—_ 2 Yo pm ‘om. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. Aug. 7 4 5 ig. 9, | Aug. 11,'A 12, | Aug. 1 
eden. 3 jre pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par 1941 1941 94] 1941 1941 1941 
f ; Cables Cents Cent Cents Cents Cents Cents 
MONEY RATES, LONDON yoate ..| 403} | 403) | 4034 | 403, | 403) | Mf 
ae s aris . | 2°32 2°3: 2° 2°3 2 
he following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 8th and 15th :- Montreal, Can. $ 7-060 89-060 | 89 30 os a8 88 525 88 +569 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Zuricl 40+ | 23-40+ | 23-40t | 23-40¢ | 23-40 | 25-0 
Bills, 60 days, 14,% ; 3 months, 1A % %o 5 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 14-1)° Shanghai, > > 12 911 5-11 5 -00 5-08 | 5°08 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-1y%; 3 months, ly%. Day-to-day mone B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rat 23-83 -B5* | 23-87% 23-87% | 23-90% | 25: 
o . » l&e% y-t y money, 
ov we Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit at Brazil, Milreis 5-05 ) 5 -05 5-05 5 05 5-05 
» #%; » 8%. ‘ * Official 1 29 Commercial bills 
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1941 


UMANIA 


April ; 
a6, | a 


52, 279) 32,36; 
4,178 4.26 
3,413 | 22 94 


4,149 414 
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-— | 
Net Available | Appropriation Preceding Year 
. Year Total Deprecia-| Profit | for LL —__-——— - — ||—_——________ 
Company > : ie ae : | Tietether. |] l , or — 
Ending Profit tion, etc. —— ae ll Pref. Ord. a To Free ss Total Net Ord. 
— — | Div. Div. ate | Reserves Carry || Profit Profit Div. 
—— } Forward | 
f £ £ & 3G £ % f f £ L % 
Breweries, &c. | ; 
Clarkson’s Old Ts ceveeddenst June 30 50,359 2,122 10,815 | 22,362 || 3,900 | 6,500 10 | 415 47,12( 14,30. 10 
Friary Holroyd & Healys ........... | June 30 | 387,582 oes 129,593 | 151,842 | 20,935 | 77,018 | 13 30,000 1,640 328,715 135,937 13 
Tamplin & Sons, Brighton .......... April 30 | 388,564 26,933 50,287 | 85,960 || 38,400 | 6,975 | 6 5,000 88 377,676 55,710 | 8 
Watney Combe Reid ............ -| June 30 | 2,391,104 | 250,959 906,598 | 1,218,436 || 211,663 477,812 | 15 200,000 17,123 |, 2,549,289 | 1,055,433 | 17 
“Coal Iron and Steel 
Darlington &c., Rolling as a oda Mar. 31 91,316 one 53,290 | 71,710 || 15,600 | 22,500 7+ 15,000 | + 190 101,389 61,657 7t 
Old Silkstone Collieries ........++4. Mar. 31 65,768 17,443 30,984 40,581 || 26,835 | 3,971 24 ; 178 46,607 19,12 Nil 
Thomas (Richard) & Co. ........... | Mar. 29 | 3,077,593 | 647,699 | (c)322,608 354,708 || 101,411 one - 100,000 121,197 || 2,365,873 351,573 Nil 
Electric Lighting and Power | 
Cawnpore Electric Supply ..... ¥ Dec. 31 280,627 35,000 43,187 51,004 14,000 } 20,700 10 ie + 8,487 33,019 10 
Victoria Falls &c., Power ...... Dec. 31 | 2,343,989 ae 583,066 856,113 || 144,265 | 249,844 15 150,000 38,957 681 789 15 
Financial Land, &c. | 
Hesketh Estates ..... 00+ seeeeeeeees Feb. 28 67,043 8,866 29,328 || 10,063 | 1,197 78,760 19,945 5 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Morris Motors ... nes eesees Dec. 31 | 2,083,225 35,777 574,094 822,544 || 225,000 | 463,750 174+| Dr. 100000 14,656 2,553,972 883,548 40 
Rolls-Royce ..........-+06. Dec. 31 503,002 199,502 268,010 || eee | 226,463 20 | ee 26,961 467,763 199,263 20 
ubber j 
Anglo-Ceylon & General .. Mar. 31 | 169,767 48,150 | 93,908 || 48,000 | 8(d)| ee 150 140,871 60,978 10 
ee chic scence cccnaws | Mar. 31 13,443 i 4.011 7,970 || 2,250| 9 3,000 1,239 8,221 4408 | 7 
Chipatoojah Java .| Dec. 31 15,104 1,307 5,139 6,449 3,125 | 4% 2,014 6.191 309| 3& 
Igalkande | Dec. 31 4,047 tee 1,841 6,577 | 2,640 6 799 3,205 2,103 6 
Kurunegala . Dec. 31 4,637 , 3,185 | 4,284 “as 1,765 4 + 1,420 1,071 1,071 2 
Linggi ..... Dec. 31 127,018 10,000 35,997 68,660 700 25,200 7 + 10,097 |} 73,370 28,554 5 
Mahawale ..... biesnaneie setae | Dec. 31 | 14,649 | 1,781 | 7,666 | 9,731 || eae 6,400 | 4 | 1,266 || 13,060 7,077 4 
North Hummock Mar. 31 30,037 651 15,060 19,099 | 14,400 | 6 660 || 14,861 9,768 4 
Seafield .... Dec. 31 52,831 5,508 11,638 21,795 | 12,000 6 362 22,857 13,703 | 6 
Shops and Stores | 
Sanders Bros. (Stores) April 26 36,127 30,257 99,687 15,094 14,805 74 5 61,238 59,425 123 
Tea 
Glentaffe .. Dec. 3 2,176 Dr. 3,294 \Dr. 1,862 3,294 | 1,291 1,291 | Nil 
Lethenty ... Dec. 31 4,624 473 861 || ons a kee 473 7,534 2,434 5 
New Sylhet . Dec. 31 9,805 978 3,414 | 8,580 || 720 2,800; 10 2 306 18.009 6.290} 15 
Pathini...... ; Dec. 31 15,709 1,071 4,744 10,977 1,139 5,929 15 2,314 | 22,921 6,717 15 
. Textiles | 
Kelsall & Kemp. . ; June 30 61,012 22,787 36,725 | 99,927 15,050 23,766 10 2,091 81,746 57,309 10 
Trusts | 
Ailsa Investment. . , May 31 39,368 18,849 36,862 11,812 4,688 3 3,000 651 | 43,356 22,520 | Nil 
Palmerston Investment June 30 8,965 5,643 7,287 ie 5,440 4 aaa 203 |) 9,490 6,292 
Other Companie 
British Lion Film . : -2+++-| Mar. 31} 105,902 863 12,939 32,830 5,819 6,304 50 816 77,373 | 3,468 Nil 
Cape Asbestos . . sSeeucr ane. Oe 155,519 13,688 38,603 57,010 22,400 16,000 12} + 203 || 178,777 | 56,823 | 15 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour Mar. 31 183,661 17,949 111,436 | 216,344 8,418 | nad . + 103,018 93,986 47,797 | Nil 
Finlay (James) & Co. Dec. 31 | 520,360} 15,000| 233,474] 527,455 || 30,000] 187,500| 123 + 15,974 || 332,460 | 225,403 | 12% 
Kelly's Directories ............. Mar. 31 44,160 Dr. 14,754 78,765 7,734 ee ove — 22,488 || 100,577 | 41,141 | Nil 
Paquin Limited Dec. 31 | 3,293 13,367 16,124 | : was + 13,367 ||\Dr. 2,286 |Dr. 2,590 | Nil 
5 Limited April 30 |(a)216,177 4)108,714 284,169 22,166 | 71,200 223 75,000 59,652 || 255,913 157,663 25 
Sharpe (Charles) & Co. May 31 155,080 1,804 18,521 28,601 i ig 15,000 10 oe 3,521 85,099 9,498 7k 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. 
Week to Aug. 16, 1941 37 13,724 1,107 3,665 5,515 953 | 2,025 4s] 206 12,978 | 4,335 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 16, 1941. 1,251 265,624 20,256 125,608 193,940 26,690 §2,352 12,113 4,453 257,390 | 143,937 
+ Free of ir tax r) 13 | I 200,000 bil W ! i 
™~ r ‘ 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or incash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicati: 
interim dividend. 
*Int. *Int. bin > *Int ed . 
Ts Pay- | Prev. : ; To Pay- | Prev. octane a To Pay Prev. 
Company ce Total able | Ye Company ‘ os Total able | Year Company ; ke Total ile | View! 
) o 
BANKS INDUSTRIALS > % % Linley Engineering a. 5 5 
National of Mexico 8 7 Beira Works... soe .. {1/8 ps 8d ps Manley & Regulus . 5¢ |} 10 10 
MINING Bournemouth Electric . OFF sss 5° Martinez Gassiot ~ ft Bt x 7 
Burma Corporation , t3(c)| t6(c)\Sep 30) f7(« Brandram Bros. ....... 2* ioe 2° Meccano Limited........./ wn tt ee at SS 
Kramat Tin . . 5* a Aug 27; 10* Brynymor Steamship ee 12 12 Merchants Trust .........| 24°; ... jSep. 3 3* 
—_ & Abosso . ./(0)12$*| 25(a)\Sep 15) 374 Bushell Watkins & Co. l6ét | 21 20 Metropolitan Electric Cable 5T | 74 ae 7+ 
EA AND RUBBER County of London Electric ane 3 Morris Motors .......... |  78t| $173 40 
Assam-Dooars Tea 224t| 30 30 Courage & Co, .......... 5° ine 5* Reckitt & Sons ........ | & mA 5* 
Chandpore Tea 12+ 17 17 Delhi Electric Supply .. t5t Se eee t9 Richmond (Surrey) Electric a oe 2° 
Dima Tea . . 10+ | 124 12} Falk Stadelmann...... ; " 74 |Aug 14 7 Sanders Bros (Stores) | 5T | 7h 124 
Glenshiel Rubber . ae ie 10 France (Wm.) Fenwick. . 2* a A 2* Sangers Limited .........| 15t | 224 25 
Kasintoe Rubber. . 4 4 Gabriel Wade & English .. : 10 10 Scottish Machine Tool ... | 3bt 6 8 
Lebong Tea ... . 10 10 Groves & Whitnall ...... 5° si 5* Second Conversion Invest.| 2*| ... 24° 
North Hummock Rubber .! 6 4 Hadfields Limited........ 74%) ... |Sep 1 74* Smith (Stephen) & Co. “a 124 124 
Sabrang Rubber .. ok 6 5 Harvey & Thompson .. 13+ 18 18 Thomas & Evans....... Ls ee 33° 
Seafield Rubber 6 € Houghton Main Colliery 9st} 123 10 Watney Combe Reid (Def.)! 11+ 15 17 
1) To date for vear to March 3], 1941. econd interim dividend. Ar er share ¢ Free me tax. 
‘ ‘ =| N TAT rr TO x 
OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
ame as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
Gross - eipts \een gat ; ~ : (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
2 tor Week Xeceipts “ - —— —— - —_— a $$$ ee 
Name $ Ending Name | Aug. 12,1941|}/ Name | Aug. 12, 1941 Name | Aug. 12, 1942 
A 1941 1941 or a . a , aetna ieranee 
Second Brt. .|21/1}-21/10}xd||NationalD..| 10/3-11/3' |/Key. Gold ..|  8/6-9/9xd 
Lim’d Inv.. .| 14/0-14/9 Century .. 11/6—13/3 Br. Ind. 4th. 11/9-13/3 
B.A. and Pacific 5 Aug. 2 , $1,355,000 210,001 6,802,000 1,241,000 New British.| 8/1}—8/7} Scottish 10/3-11/9 ||Elec. Inds... 13/9-15/3 
B.A, Gt. Southern 5 2 $2,194,000 85,000 | 9,639,000 124,000 Inv. Trust . .} 9/0-10/3* ||Univ. 2nd ..| 12/9-14/6 ||/Met.&Min..; 10/0-11/6 
B.A. Western 5 21 t 830,000 203,000 3,722,000 603,000 Bk.-Insur. ..| 15/0—16/6* j|\Inv. Flex .. 9/6-10/6xd)/Cum. Inv. .. 14/0-15/6 
Com an Pacific. . 31 s 7 $4,246,000 817 000 123,445,000 29,328,000 Insurance 15/0-16/6* Inv. Gen. ee 13/3-14/3  ||Producers. . . 5/9-6/9 
eatral Argentin« 5, ” 2 $1,717,500 125,950 8,335,600 + 1,030,500 | Bank ..... 15/3-17/-*xd ||Key. Flex...) 10/10}-12/1} ||Dom. 2nd...| 4/9-5/6xd 
San Paulo (Brazil) 31 oan £42,625 2,695 1,160,812 12,428 Scotbits ' 10/6-11/9*xd || Key. Con.. 10/14—11/44 ||Orthodox... 7/9t 


* Ten days. 


+ 


Receipt 


in Argentine pesos, 





* Free of commission and stamp duty. 


+t Bid and offered. 
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(a) Interim dividend. 
(3) Yield worked to average ae 
































Prices 
; Year 1941 | 
Year 1940 |Jan.1toAug.12| Name of Security | 
saiasin nits ~ High — _Low_| 
British Funds 
82% | 764 |\Consols 24% .... 
103 ann 1110 {| Do. 4% (aft. 1957)... 
99 98 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 
100 o8 1 98 |} Be Do. 24% 1944—49.. | 
97 103 101 | Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 

1034 94 1 102 | Do. 34% after 1961) 

112 at 108 106 «|| Do. 5% 1944-64 ...!|| 
92: 86 94 91 | Fund. 24% 1956-61.. 
98 92 99 97§ |\Fund. 2#% 1952-57.. 

95 rt g 98 ||Fund. 3% 1959-69 . 

114 105% || 114 111 (Fund. 4% 1960-90 ...|| 

102 98 & 101 100 Nat. D. 24% 1944-48) 

102 95% 101 1008 || Do. 3% 1954-58 . 

100% 100 100 100 =| War Bas. 24% ‘e 1945-47 
ese «ee =}: 100 100 | Do. 24% 1946-48... | 
see ss 100 100 /|\Sav. Bds. 3% 1955-65 

1123 105# || 112 1103? ||Victory Bonds 4%...... i 

101 98 | 1018 | 100% ||'War L. 3% 1955-59.. 

103 93% || 105% | 102% War L. 34% af. 1952.. 
83 80g || 96% 89} Local Loans 3%. 

O4 85: | 98% | 93% ||Red’ption 3% 1986-96) 

101 97 101 100 |Austria 3% 1933-53...|| 
71 59 78% 70 pom Tie mpnegpeccdnsonel | 
97 82t | 100; | 96 || 34% 

\ i, Col. Goves. | 

107% 101 || 1058 | 103 ||Australia 5% 1945-75 | 

112 105% || 112 108 Canada 4% 1953-58...| 

110 106 110 | 107% = ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60... 

105 100 106 104 |New Zealand 5% 1946) 

108% 103 108% | 106 8. Africa 5% 1945-75 

| '| Corporation ww | 

1163 104 1083 106 \|Bir’ham 5% 1946-56.. 
85 7 Oe. 5 OAR TE OU caccinstiovess- 
04% 874 96¢ | 93 \|Liverpool. 3% 1954-64/| 

104 97 1044 | 100} |/Middx.3 % 1957-62.. || 

||Foreign Governments 

set 71 85 77 |Argen. 44% Stg. Bas.| 
20 43 | 81 |Brazi 5% Fd. 1914. 

238 a 19 ot Chile 6% (1929)......... 

45. 12 39 26 ||China 5% (1913) ...... | 

504 834 a | Egypt Unified ee 

25 12+ 20 9 ||\Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 

65 19% 42 | 21 |\Japan 54% 1930 ...... 
69 50 68+ 58 ==||Portuguese 3% ......... 
57% 37 45 27 ~=s Spanish 4% ainsi 
Prices, | 
Year 1941 Last two | } 
Jan.1toAug.12| Dividends | Name of Security || 

High Low (a) ¢ (b) (ec) 

% ee * Railways 
i 2 Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord.. 
7 Nil | Nil |iCan. Pac. Com. $25.. 

sei - 236! 1$a//Gt. Western Ord. 

102 | 83 246) 2¢a|| Do. 5% Cons. Pref... 

72 50 246; 2a IL.N.E.R. 5% Pref. 1955|| 

45} 33 2b| 2 ail pe 4%, 1st von. oan 

153 | 11 lee) lte/LM oll 
45+ 333 2b 2 a) as Prev 1023 ...... 
62; 48i 2b) 2 al) 4% Pref.. -| 
41 29 246 fa at Transport “Cc” | 

13} a of c of ce ||Southern Def. oul 

56} 43% 24+b 2¢a\| Do. 5% Pref. ‘Ord. 

We 77t 2460; 2$a@)| Do. 5% Pref.. 

| Banks and Discount | H 

66/9 53/43 10 b| 7a/||Alexanders £2, £1 pd.| 

8634 | 333 6 a| 6 6|\Bank of England Stk.| 
aut 2 3ia 43 b ||Bk. of Australasia £5 
£46 8 ¢ 8 c)|Bk. of Montreal £100) 

27/6 23/9 5 a| 3 6)|/Bk. of New Zealand £1)| 

71/3 | 64/10} 7 6| 7 a@)|\Barclays Bank“ B” £1) 
ot 72 5 a| 5 6) \Chtd. of India £5 ...... | 

50/ 47/- 5b 5 a/|\District B., £1 fy. pd.|| 

£834 | £69 £236| £2$a |\Hongkong and 8. $125 

51/6 45/- 6 b 6 a)|Lloyds “A” £5, £1 oa 
7% 7 7#b| 7a |\Martins £20, £23 pd... 

88/3 | 77/6 8 bi 8a |Midland £1, fy. pd. . 

*| 5% 5 b| 6 a|\Nat. Dis. £3}, fy. pd....|| 

824 30 8a 8 b iN. of Ind. £25, £124 pd. 

63/9 56/- 74d 7ta |Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd....|) 

425 397 Sta $F 6 ||Royal Bk. of Scotland || 
46/- | 41/8 646| 3a Union Discount £1...... “| 
78/9 68/- 9 b 9 a||Westmtr. £4, £1 pd. ...|| 

Insurance “| 

23 % 21% 40 a| 50 h||Alliance £1 fully pd....| 

114 9% 4/6a| 6/-b ||Atlas £5, £14 pd. ......|| 

76/6 63/6 1/6a| 2/-b/|\Gen. Acedt. £1, 5/- ‘pa. 

26 22 10/-a| 10/-6|\Lon. & Lancs. £5, mage. | 

189 i2 +224) +2246 Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ..... 

184 12% | 6/-a| 6/-6||Phonix £1, fy. pd... 

22 17# |'t84.075c} 157 she PPredentiel Sy Ms Saspoed 
8 7 11 a} b Royal Exchange £1 ...| 
88 7 3/3a 313 b Royal £1, 12/6 pd.......|/ 
6 5t 132 a) ist 6 |\Sun Life ‘g1, fy. pd. on 

| Investment Trusts | 
157% 139 6 b 4 a|\Debenture Corp. Stk. 
167 1582 7 6 5 a Investment Trst. Def.) 
148 135 . 8 a] 7 6 |\Trustees Corp. Ord. 
172 150 6 b| 4 a/||United States Deb. 

| Breweries, &c. 
1226 (|104/6 | +15 0| 5 a/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 

49/- 40/- 3a| 9 6 |\Charrington Ord, £1.. 

56/9 41/8 a b| 5a (Courage Ord. £1......++« “| 

68/2 | 60/- 6 a| 10 }b/|\Distillers Ord. £1 . 

85/6 | 62/- 14 6) 11 a)/Guinness Ord. £1 ......| 

76/6 62/9 15 b} 7 a/\\Ind Coope &c. Ord, £1) 

70/9 61/- 13 b 8 a|Mitchells & Butlers £1)| 

52/6 36/6 4 a) 11 0b||\Watney Combe Def. £1) 

| | \|fron, Coal and Steel 

45/6 | 38/9 || 7 6| 4 a@||Babcock & Wilcox £1)| 
5/5t | 4/8 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\Baldwins Ord. 4/-...... ; 

48/3 40/- || 3a ut 6 ||Bolsover Colliery £1 . 

33/7 25/6 || t5 a 7¢ 6 ||Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 
7/74 | 6/3 || 446 6 6 |\Cammell Laird Ord. 5/- | 

21/8 | 18/73 | 8a 5 6|\Colvilles Ord. £1......... 

23/6 | 16/6 10 ¢ 7 e \Dorman Long Ord £1\| 


(6) Final dividend. 
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1103 
99} 
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101% 
106% 
107 
944 
98} 
1004 


} 114 
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1114 
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| 1604 


1403 
1703 


122/- 


49/- 


56/-xd 


67/9 
85/- 

76/6 
70/6 


51/3xd 


| 45/- 
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48/14 
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7/3 
20/3 


23/14 
(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
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| 24/3 | 20/10} 


27/14 


42/- 

27/- | 
61/3 
50/- | 
71/8 | 


| 


63/13) 
38/6 | 
40/- | 
47/6 | 

95/- | 


(e) aincaten for exchange. 
(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946, 


(p) Yield worked on a 2} per cent. basis. 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Cramants — (1940), Lrp., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2— Saturday, August 16 1941. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD Gy 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for os for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Price, | | Price, | 


Last two 
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(a) (o) 
% % || tron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
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“W.C.2. 


10 c)\Austin “A” Ord. 5/-.. 


+10 ¢ ||Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 


+74 Bb} Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 
20 ¢ ||Rolls-Royce£l ......... 


> 
ek RRR 


+ 


— 


San 
te 
orn eo SMmonoe C8258. Hoo 


—— 
_ 
~I 


25 b || Ever Ready Co. 5/- 


Le 


62}. |\Sub Nigel 10/- ......... 


+24 5 | Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1)| 
74a | Hadfields Ord. 10/- ...|| 
4 b|'Powell Duffryn Ord. £1 


6 ¢(|\S. Durham Ord. £1 ...|| 4 


+244 ||Staveley Coal, Ord. £1 


12% ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds £11| 40) 8 


4 a|\Swan, Hunter Ord, £1 
24a ||Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
6 6)|\Vickers Ord. 10/-...... 
Textiles 
Nil /||Brit. Celanese 10/-...... i| 
of 2 || \\Coatsa, J. & P. £1 ...... ‘| 
2¢ a ||Courtaulds £1.. 
7¢ c ||English Swe. Ctn. ‘gi. 
7+ c |\Lancs, Cotton Corp. £1) 
t5 c ||Patons & Baldwins £1) 
| Electrical Rlee #1 
10 ¢ || Associated Elec. £1 . 
15 6||British Insulated £1 ...|) 
10 6 |\Callenders £1 ...........- 
7+ ||Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- 
10 c|\/English Electric £1 ...| 
17} c ||General Electric £1 ...|| 
7¢a\\Johnson & Phillips £1] 
|| Gas and Electricity || 
5 b|'Clyde Valley Elec. £1) 
3 a|\County of London...... 
340) /Edmundsons £1......... 
2} c |\Gas Light & Coke £1.. 
23a |Lancashire Elec, £1 . 
b \|North- -East Elec. £1. 
6 ||Northmet Power £1 . 
54 b | Scottish Power £1...... 
5 b} \¥ orkshire Electric £1 
|| Motor and Aircraft 


> 


74 ¢c|\B.S.A, Ord. £1 . 
4 a ||Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
12} ¢ || De Havilland Aircft. £1) 


||Ford Motors £1 ......... 
15 a || Hawker-Siddeley (5/-) 
10 a} aan Motors £F. 
oba| || Lueas, . Da MED cpa ccanneped 


oa 





15 c¢ ||Standard Motor 5/- ... 
Shipping 
||Furness, Withy £1...... 
IR 4k 4 

Royal Mail Lines £1 . 
||Union Castle Ord. £1.. 

| Tea and Rubber 

|| Allied Sumatra £1...... 
|Anglo-Dutch 
\Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
London Asiatic 2/- 


-_ 
aaa 


> 
° ae 


|United a 2/- 
oil 


\| Anglo- Tranian £1 ......|| 
|Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ... 


_- -_ 


Rocka 


\Shel) Transport £1...... 


| Miscellaneous | 
6 ||Assoc. P. Cement £1... 

¢ ||Barker (John) £1 ...... 

e ||Boots Pure Drug 5/-...|| ¢ 
b 

c 











Brit. Aluminium £1 ...|! 

Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 ...| 
6 || British Oxygen £1...... 
4 ¢| iCable & Wir. Hadg. Stk. 


1144 |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1. 
10 ¢||\Dunlop Rubber £1...... | 


Nil ¢ ||Elec. & Mus. Ind, 10/-) 
6 }/|\Forestal Land £1 ...... | 


20 }|/Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1]| 
124 a ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- ca 


5 a ||Harrison & Cros. Df. £1) 
eae 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 . 


meoe 


6 
b 
34 ¢ ||Imp. Smelting £1 ......|| 
+74.a)\Imp. Tobacco £1 
2.00¢ ||Inter. Nickel n.p. 
Nil ¢ ||\Lever & Unilever Shas 
5 6b |\London Brick £1 
15 b|\Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 
20 b\\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-)| 
12} b ||Metal Box £1............/| 
7+ ||Murex £1 Ord. .........|| 
6 b| Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
3 a|\Ranks Ord. 5/- ......... 
12% b ||\Spillers Ord. £1 ......... 
$¢.a ||/Tate and Lyle £1 ...... 
5 6) /Tilling, Thos. £1.........|) 
5 c|/Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
133 b ||\Tube Investments £1 . 
3? a|\Turner & Newall £1 ... 
74 b || United Dairies £1 ...... 
12% b ||United Molasses 6/8 ... 
6 c|/Wall Paper Def. £1 ... 
20 a ||Woolworth Ord. 5/- 
Mines 
80 c¢|\Ashanti Goldfields 4/-| 
i3 b||Burma Corp. Rs. 9...... 
64 b |,\Cons. Gids. of 8. Af. £1 
Nil ¢ || De Beers (Def.) £24 ... 
a 
a 


Randfontein £1 ......... 
Rhokana Corp. £1 | 





a || Roan Antelope Cpr. 


5/6 6 ||\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. oa} 
Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-' 


(f) Flat yield. 


t+ Free of Income Tax. 


y Published weekly by THE Economist NEWSPAPER, LrD., 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
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Rubber Trust £1 ...... | 97 


SAIS DO a 


rcrorbe 


|\Burmah Oil £1 ......... } 4 10} 


ww 


Trinidad Leaseholds £1|| 63/1} 
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W@ ‘Annas a pet share. 
(n) Yield on 1.537% 





